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Every teacher can 
easily get this $2.— 
m New Era Self 


Sharpening Pencil Sharpener without cost! 


OW vou and your pupils can always have neat, clean, sharp pencil 
N out muss, without fuss, without delay. I have a limited number 

splendid New Era Self-Sharpening Pencil Sharpeners which I am 
absolutely free as explained below. There isn’t a pencil sharpen 


| 
that compares with it. It does not break points, can instantly 
a tine, medium or blunt point. It cuts — does not grind. An 


made it automatically stops cutting. 


Sharpens its own blade—cannot become dull 


\ll other pencil sharpeners, even the most expensive, must have blades resharpene: 
every little while. ‘The New Era sharpens its own blade. \ sitive guarantec 
goes with every machine. 


Any child can sharpen pencils with the New Era Only one way to operate it. Always sold for 


Nothing to get out of order or wear out. Stands 6! } and handsomely 
nickel plated. It can be handed around from desk 1 t the kind that e ut 


must be screwed to desk or table 


How to get the New Era Absolutely Free given to you 


I have undertaken to create a tremendous ind for Johann Faber’s Lafayette 
Pencil No. 477. Editors, authors, teachers, and others who write a great deal are 
agreed that it is the smoothest writing, evenest, most resp ve pencil they ever 


used, 


| know that if I can induce you and your pup their parents to try this pen 


once, you will always insist upon having it. 


1 


as I trust you implicitly. With the four do pencils, I will also send you 48 an- 
nouncement cards, which you may give to each pupil yether with one of the 
pencils. 


All Lask you to do is to mail me the coupon. i do not have to send a penny, 


These announcement cards explain to the parent that 
the cla-s would like very mu 
Pencil Sharpener, and that eacl 


simply purchasing one of the penci 


All this can be accomplished over night— and_ th 
next morning when you have received tive cents from 
each pupil for each pencil, send me the $2.40, and |] 
will send you, without an hour’s delay, one of the 
celebrated New Era Pencil Sharpeners which has al- 
ways sold for $2.00 cash. If your pupils should lose 
a few pencils in doing their part, | will stand for the 
loss myself. You may have two days or two weeks, if 


necessary, in order to dispose of the pencils 

Mail the coupon now. As stated before, I have only 
a limited number of New Era Pencil Sharpeners on 
hand to give away free. I urge you to mail 
coupon fo-day. Address 


C.E. SMITH & COMPANY 


Teachers’ Dept. 
Ja 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
ye —— — = 


SMITH & EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


—— If you prefer to buy the famous Johann Faber pencils 
450 4th Ave., ’ prete : s Joha aber p 


Mew York yourself, to sell to your pupils or use yourself, send me 
eR Ga . only $2.00 and | will immediately send you the pen 
as 5 ] 4 cozen = = 
Johann Faber pencils, which ] cils and the pencil sharpener with the announce 


vill give to my pupils to sell as . 

per your plan. st, La Snares ment cards. I guarantee to refund your 
to send you $2.40 and you are t money if you ‘are not satisfied with either. 
send me the guaranteed New Era : : 


Pencil Sharpener absolutely Free In this way you save 40 cents and I save 





ae the expense of book-keeping, corre« 


Addres spondence, etc. 
State C. E. SMITH & CO. 


at ol Géleaal (If you accept this Extra Special Offer Send Money] 
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ONE CENT EACH Ibe Perry Pictures 


for 25 or more. 
Size 51 x 8. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size. 
Larger, Seven Cent Size. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 
22x28 including margin. 75 cents 
each; 8 for $5.50. 
Catalogues 

Beautiful Catalague of 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations, two pictures and 
a colored Bird picture for five two- 
cent stamps. 
Send for it to-day. ae 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


- viel os One of the daintiest and most artistic School Souvenirs you ha ~ 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS BOX | seen. It contains seven small size pictures and a little sketeh 


Two Cents Each for x3 or more. Size 7x9. Many of their —, Size about 5 x 644 with cover in two colors. Pe 
times the size of this picture. Send 50 cents for pic- 10 cents each for three or more 
tures of opeommon birds and a brief dinesigtion of aa. MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS Beautiful for close of school. You will be delighted with it. 











Closing Day Souvenirs 


The last day of school affords a yr my opportunity for teachers to leave ogue imepressien 
upon the entire community by giving ibert Souvenirs tothe pupils. A Seibert venir pleases 
the scholar and gratifies the parents. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 14 


Illustrated herewith is a beautiful product of the printer’s art. The symbolic design is embossed im sidyer 
Text matter is steel-engraved in green; the cover is of heavy, pebbled stock, refolded to give the latest cuff 
effect. Size, when folded, 4x6inches. The genuine silk ribbon is drawn through perforations and held by 
friction. 


The inside of the souvenir consists of an eight-page insert, giving ample space for the name of teacher, 
school board, scholars, school, district, township, county, and state— which matter must be furnished when 
you order, We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per copy submitted. Write 

An appropriate poem occupies three pages of the insert. 


lf you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first page. ‘Dhis adkls 
greatly A, the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and.addmess 
on the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use photes, 
the panel will show a suitable phrase neatly engraved. 


PRICE LIST POSTPAID 
12 without photo, $1.15; additional ones, 6c. each; 12 with photo, $1.25; additional ames, 2%. 


each. Nolessthan 12sold. Envelopesto match, 5c. per doz. Remittance must accompany eader. 
Stamps or personal! checks will be accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 
If you desire to see samples of this and other Souvenirs, send 2c. in stamps. 


You will experience a great deal of satisfaction in having Seibert Souvenirs for the last day of 
school. Decide early. Place your order for Souvenir No. 14 to-day or ask for sa’ Dan’ 
delay. If you are dissatisfied with the souvenirs, your money will be refunded. We have been deal- 
ing with hundreds of teachers continuously for years. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 11 Canal Dover, Ohio. 

















ACENTS WANTED 


INCREASE YOUR PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
In Your County to take orders for PrrmARy wa” 
EpucaTion and Poputar Epucator at your SC HOOL SV THE ISTELLIGENT GE. OF 


local teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, SUPPLI ES HAM M ET T’S CATALOGU E 


Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, onan, Towa, Colorado, BH It can’t talk back. It will not exaggerate, It wi treat 
Western Kansas and Nebraska, Western North is you courteously and serve you faithfully. You will find it a 
and South Dakota, and some countiesin Illinois. friend in need and a friend indeed. Your buying judgme nt will 
It is no experiment. Success comes to all be bettered by doing so. There must be some things in it that 
energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working repre- eet foe. A ee pe eae, 


sentatives. Therefore, if you have these 204 pages — 850 illustrations — printed on calendered 
5 . As \. ed receipt 
qualifications, can send the best of references, nore “conte 2 arta whos 
and will agree ARY HA ANY 
EDUCATION _ aptacliy-iadagy : J. L. MMETT COMP 
send for application blank to-day. eee DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Previous experience not necessary. We = 


will help you to succeed. Some of our agents Panliy of — Guee 

esteem deren wae s1COMPANION WANTED FOR THE SUMMER oer ee ee 
mepecaen , €s in their locality.| spend summer with them on their farm in mountains of North Carolina, Ideal climate and scenery. Applicant 
This may be of interest to you, also. must be experienced in camping or cabin life, for the conditions are exceedingly primitive. As only companonship 


Critic teachers, institute instructors and for lady and two small children is desired, no expense is involved except transportation. Interview at New York 
, 


- City. References exchanged. 
county superintendents will all endorse these Address, TEACHER, 15 27th Street, Flushing, N.Y. 
two papers and help you because they want 


the teachers to be readers and users of first- CALIFORNIA'S EXPOSITIONS mary. © (GALE) DAVIS, Prin. Lucia Gale 


Rhythm and Correlated Pw 2 
dass magazines, which they w these’ two 2003 Columbia road, Washington, D. C., 


to be. Write to-day. ie invites ebishiats and their friends to join her in making up a personally conducted, con- 


genial party for 34 days of Play and Sight-seeing, beginning July 20th For information 
E.S. Smith, 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago | address Mrs. Davisas above. 
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Just Published 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


S supplementary reader for the second school 














Ww ith large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.”” Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Just Published 


IN TOYLAND 


A new book for the first year. 
By Louise Robinson . 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 


An attractive book, carefully graded. It 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mai- 
ing price, 40 cents. 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
ili r For Second Year. 40 Cents. 
7 Macy “Irenens Blaisdell ell, author of “ Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly,” 
** Cherry Tree Chil: ” The Child Life Readers, etc. (Illustrated in color.) 
Mother West war Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents. 
By Thornton Burgess. For Third Year. 
The Child’s Book val American History Illustrated. 50 Cents. 
By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
a ~ Chtid Life Illustrated. 50 Cents. 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 

For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and 
— Tommy Tinker’s Book 

ach, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 


For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Animal Tales Fanciful Flower 


Tales 

Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A. Bi 
Old Mother West Wind. other Wont 
Wind’s Children. Mother West Wind’s 


Animal YX: 
Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. 





For Third or Fourth Year. 











Burg ess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON S@. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG 
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See the great Exposi- 

tions—the Panama. 

Pacific International 

Exposition at San Francisco 

and the Panama - California 

Exposition at San Diego, cele. 

IC the completion of the Pan- 
ama canal. 

A visit to the Expositions offers 

the greatest opportunity to “See 

ASE... that has ever been presented, 


Rock Island Scenic Circle Tours 


offer a variety of ways to and from California, surpassed by none in 
scenic interest. Get a copy of our Exposition folder. It will 
help you decide on the routes you wish to take. 

Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago; $57.50 from St.Louis; 
$57.50 from Memphis. Correspondingly low fares from all 
other points. Liberal stopover privileges. Long return limit. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all important cities. Our , 
representatives are travel experts, who will help you plana 
wondertul and an economic: 7 entien give you full informa. 
tion about California and her Expositions, how 
best to see them, and look after every detail of 
your trip. 












L. M. ALLEN — 
Pass'r Traffic Mér. 
R. 725 La Salle 
Station, Chicago 
Both Expositions includedin 
one ticket at no extra cost 
San Ueansiose= 


















A Wholesome 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality and the relief of 
nervous exhaustion and brain weariness. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


( Non-Alcoholic.) 


is a scientific and carefully prepared 

preparation of the phosphates, and has 

been found a most valuable general tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 


water, with sugar, makes a delicious and 
wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can't supply you send 25 ome > 


Romrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. I., 
trial size bottle, postage paid, 














“Two GIANTS of the 
Great Lakes’’ 


Str. City of Detroit Ill. 
Str. City of Cleveland Ill. 


“ARE Lint! 











Gentian Between Detroit and Buffalo 
The Delights of a Lake Trip 


R®st after work is necessary to human endurance, and holidays are a wise 
economy. The Great Lakes of America offer more vacation opportunities 
than any other source in the country. The steamers of the Detroit and Cleve- 
land Navigation Company, operating to all important ports, are unrivalled in 
— of elegance, comfort and quality of service — the perfect freedom offered 

y the saloon and promenade decks, the commodious state rooms, luxurious 
furnisbings and cnadle ence of cuisine make life aboard these floating palaces a 
solace to the weary mind and body. 


Where You Can Go 
Daily service is operated between Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland; 
four trips weekly between Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Island, the historic 
summer resort of the North Country; and from June 25 to Sept. 10a 
steamer, two trips weekly, will be in commission between Cleveland -— acki- 
nac Island, stopping only at Detroit every trip. During July and A 
daylight trips between Detroit and Cleveland. From June 14 to 4 10— 
daily service between Toledo and Put-In-Bay. 


Railroad Tickets Available 
Tickets reading via any rail line between Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit and Cleve- 
land will be honored for transportation on D. & C. Line Steamers in either 
tion. Send 2 cent ase for illustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. Ad 
dress L. G. Lewis, G . P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres. A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
General Offices: Detroit, Mich. 
Steamers arrive and depart from Third Avenue Wharf, Detroit. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


50 BroMFIELD STREET, BosTON 


NOTICE 


New SuBScRIPTIONS may begin at any time. Ten issues, September to June in- 


clusive, constitute the volume. 


Rewewats — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them we follow the general custom of continuing 
the paper, and extending to all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make 


payment, unless they order the paper discontinued. 


Reurrrances — Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made to the order of the 
Primary Education Company. As an acknowledgment of your remittance the date 
on the label of the first or second paper you receive after you remit will be changed. 


If special receipt is wanted enclose 2-cent stamp for postage. 


OFFICES 
BOSTON 50 BromFreLD STREET CHICAGO 2457-2459 Prairre AVENUE 
NEW YORK 18 E. 17TH Street SAN FRANCISCO 717 Market STREET 


CANADA 


McCuettanp & Goopcuitp, BooxseLters, 264 Kinc Street West, Toronto 


AUSTRALIA ; 
Jaques Incram & Son, 227 LittLe CoLiins StREET, MELBOURNE 


Published Monthly, September to June, inclusive 
Subscriptions, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 20 cents 
Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second-Class matter 
Copyright, 1915, by Primary Epucation Company 





Manuscripts — Address all manuscripts intended for publication to the Editor of 


Pamary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 


Frances Jenkins 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM WORKS 


O precious is the personality of a child that it seems 
almost incongruous to think of him as an embodied 
nervous system. We prefer to dream of him as a 
bundle of joyous hopes, brief sorrows, and equally 

brief delights. But the more clearly we understand how 
the nervous system works, the more surely we may help the 
child to turn his hopes into achievements, to conquer his diffi- 
culties, and to increase his own happiness and that of others. 

Watch any child or group of children when they are 
playing among conditions to which they are accustomed 
and when they are not likely to be interrupted. You will 
find them expending nervous energy toward some end 
which they think worthy, and rejoicing when the end is 
accomplished. Nervous energy is constantly expended 
by the healthy, active organism. One of the most mar- 
velous things about the nervous system is that it responds 
not only to outside direction, as does any machine, but 
that it has power also to originate directions for its own 
activity. When the child chooses his own ends, when he 
works under the direction of these inner impulses, we speak 
of his having motive for his work. To teach him to choose 
increasingly worthier motives and to rely more and more 
upon his own choices, is one of the most important .phases 
of education. 

A very intelligent mother was asked if her little girl 
might take part in some school activity. “What does 
Marion say about it?” she asked. The child discussed the 
matter with the teacher and decided for herself. “I have 
never decided any question for my children which I thought 
them capable of deciding for themselves,” the mother ex- 
plained later. She had limited herself to helping them see 
both sides of a question so that their choices might be in- 
telligent. Do you wonder that her children were unusually 
independent and self-reliant? How near to this ideal may 
we come in the school-room? 

Success is a tonic, it seems to be contagious. Everyone 
works better in a joyous atmosphere. Why is this? It 
seems to be a condition necessary for education. One 
chooses to expend nervous energy in a given manner. If 
the results are satisfactory it is easier to do the same thing 
next time. There are times when a choice is made which 
is not wise and dissatisfaction needs to result so that the 
next choice will be better. But constant blame is not edu- 
cative. A series of successes needs to be built up in every 
school-room for every school child. Here again the prob- 
lem is to help the children to raise their standards for suc- 
cess. Praise for poor work is silly, and the children know 
it. Praise for mediocre work keeps them on low levels 
of achievement. Praise for earnest effort confirms their 
judgment, and they respect it. 

The persistence of an idea or an emotion is often wrong 
called stupidity or stubbornness. Many a. school’ érisis 
grows out of this tendency. The nervous system plays a 
leading part here too. A pupil may miscall a word, ‘he 
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may state as a fact that which is not true, or he may be 
unable to understand a line of reasoning which seems clear. 
Day after day the teacher helps him to conquer these diffi- 
culties without danger; then there comes a time when he 
continues to miscall the word, persists in the truth of the 
false statement, or refuses to understand the reasoning. 
Why is it? To answer this question in any given case, one 
would need to know the total set of the child’s mind at 
the time, the various emotional factors influencing him, and 
the previous experiences which had helped to give him the 
wrong idea. Some wrong connection has been made; of 
this we are certain. 

But the remedy may be of more help to the teacher than 
a diagnosis of the condition, helpful as this might be. 
The remedy is certainly more simple. Wait until another 
time. Let another pupil recite. Nothing of value is 
gained in giving the matter undue prominence. Yet at 
some time the teacher must make sure that the difficulty 
has been overcome. 





Examining the Live Boxes 


Playing with Nature 


Mary Richards Gray 


WO years ago, Dr. Charles Lincoln Edwards took 
over the Department of Nature Study in the Los 
Angeles public schools. What he has done in the 
way of interesting children in nature, teaching 

them to observe, to play with nature, is most wonderful and 
interesting. In June, the Department had its second 
nature study exhibit, which was the second of its kind 
ever held in the United States, the first being the one here 
last year — a regular part of the nature study ccurse. 

This unique exhibition of actual work accomplished was 
held at the old down-town Grand Avenue School, which is 
large and roomy and has a big yard. Of the one hundred 
and fifty schools of Los Angeles about forty brought ex- 
hibits in charge of both teachers and pupils. Hundreds 
of visitors called in to see what was doing. In order to 
stimulate interest in certain definite lines of nature study 
awards were made for the following exhibits: 


Nature Club School Museum; Individual exhibits in- 
cluded in this museum; School exhibits of live animals; 
Individual live animal exhibits; School exhibits of drawings, 
paintings and posters: Individual exhibits included in the 
school exhibits; Nature-map or field note-book (for example, 
see Comstock “Handbook of Nature Study,” pp. 13-15); 
Nature photograph taken by pupil in 1913-14; Animal 
industry of commercial value, e. g., silk caterpillars, bees 
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One of the best bits of advice ever given a young tea | 
is based upon this persistence of an idea or an emojj 
The superintendent said, “Never keep after schoo} 
pupil who is sulky, sullen, or angry.”’ This did not 
to pay no attention to such moods. Oh, no! The 
went further. “When he returns next day, fresh 
vigorous, ready for the day’s work, suggest that he 
show by his help during the day that he stands for 
behavior than that of yesterday. Don’t preach. 
nag. Give him genuine opportunity and commend } 
if he deserves it.’”’ Because an underlying principle gf 
volved in this plan, it proves to be workable.” 

The motivation of his work leads the pupil to a mg 
natural expenditure of nervous energy. Success in rege 
ing worthy ends makes it easier to reach the same endsge 
other time. “Watchful waiting,” affords opportunity 
many school-room difficulties to disappear. These 
only a few of the guides to wise practice which grow froma 
better understanding of the nervous system. 
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in beehive, etc. 
named classes. 


The exhibits furnished by about forty of the schools were 
installed and watched over by pupils and teachers, the live 
stock being placed out in the yard and the school work@ 
the class-rooms. The Museum of Science, History and 
Art loaned a typical exhibit particularly illustrating the 
wonderful Rancho La Brea fossils now being excava 
from the tar beds about seven miles west of Los Angeles, 
the Audubon Society came with a collection of fifty stuffed 
birds, and one of the Moving Picture Companies that® 
here making animal pictures brought over Sally, thet 
chimpanzee, and a mother monkey with her daughter, 
Easter Morn. Altogether there was much to interet 
young and old alike. 

The collections of live animals included pet pigeons 
dogs, cats, mice, turkeys, chickens, rabbits, snakes, 
monsters, lizards, burros, ponies and one or two foxes, but 
greatest interest centers in the chimpanzee and or 
One fourteen-year-old girl, who took exception to what 
Edwards said about man being slightly removed from ti 
monkey stage, might have been convinced of the truth @ 
his statements had she seen Sally perform. Sally was 
drawing card of the day. All the “lost” children 
found beside Sally. One boy, who never before had see 


Any nature exhibit not included in thes 
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Prize Award for Drawings, Paintings and Posters — Exhibit of Selma Avenue School 


a chimpanzee, stood before her cage for two mortal hours, 
then all night heard Sally’s “Wa—hoo—wahoo—wahoo!” 
in his dreams. 

Indoors the Audubon members in charge of their exhibit 

explained the work of their Society and passed out litera- 
ture, while teachers and pupils explained the work done 
in the school-room and in making collections, articulating 
skeletons of animals, etc. 
( While Dr. Edwards was explaining to some visitors a 
plan for planting more mulberry trees and doing more 
with culture of silk worms, a small boy illustrated the 
method of winding off the silk from the cocoons. In the 
nidst of it all in came two boys with a breathless request: 
“Dr. Edwards, we can’t pick up some snakes out in the 
yard! Won’t you please come pick them up?” Hur- 
tiedly he went, then as hurriedly returned. 








School Live Box with Pigeons 


“Snakes disorderly? Misbehaving?” some one queried. 

“No, no, the boys did not quite know how to pick them 
up. That was all.” 

Everywhere the walls were lined with posters, drawings, 
photographs. There were well-mounted and well-labeled 
collections of all kinds of things — feathers, flowers, shells, 
butterflies, plants in various stages of development, etc. 
Some of the prizes went to schools of colored children and 
one to the special school for deaf mutes. A Chinese bov 
got the prize for the best individual poster —a picture of his 
dog, which he drew from a very attractive pose. A girl 
of twelve secured a prize for her herbarium. From little 
excursions out into the fields in and around Los Angeles 
she got about one hundred different specimens of wild 
flowers, pressed and mounted them, then labeled them with 
their popular names. A sixth grade room took the prize 
for a herbarium containing some two hundred mounted 
specimens of flowers all labeled with scientific names as 
well as the common ones. 

More interesting even than the exhibits were the children 
themselves. With the seriousness of grown-ups and a fine 
enthusiasm they handed out bits of illuminating informa- 
tion, such as, “Oh, no, I am not at all afraid of snakes, 
Yes, I can pick them up. All these are harmless. They 
are not the kind that kill by constriction, you know.” 

“The cat, of course, has but two feet. Her so-called front 
feet really are not feet,” etc. 


Dr. Edwards’s aim in teaching nature work is to bring 
college natural science down to the grades, and he is doing 
it very successfully. He began with a “Swat the Fly” 
campaign and now is making clear which animals are 
helpful and which harmful to man, as he teaches facts 
about them. On holidays and on stated occasions he 
goes with the children on excursions in and about Los 
Angeles. One of the most interesting was that of May 16, 
1914, when he led one thousand school children on a jaunt 
up Mt. Wilson. He was assisted by a number of teachers 
and a few of the children’s parents. 

Nearly every school has a Nature Club, and enthusiasm, 
for the work runs at fever pitch. Dr. Edwards calls his 
work Nature-Play. It is play that accomplishes much 
more than time-honored lessons in well-thumbed books. 

As the teaching of nature work was new to many of the 
teachers, classes were begun in “Foundations of Biology,” 
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Placing Food on Porch of Bird Bungalow 


and leaflets outlining the work for the week sent regularly 
to each teacher, with instructions to fit it to the needs of 
her pupils. A few are appended to show the scope and 
popular character of the Nature Play: 


NATURE STUDY OUTLINES 
BUTTERFLIES 


Co.LecTING SPECIMENS 

A butterfly net is made by attaching a wire loop one foot across 
to one end of a rod five feet long. The bag of tarlatan or mosquito- 
netting should be eighteen inches deep. To make a collecting-jar, 
drop a few pieces of cyanide’of potash in the bottom of a wide-mouthed 
bottle, pour in some water and immediately add plaster of Paris to 
form a firm cover for the poison. Label the jar, “ Poison.””’ When 
killed, remove the butterfly from the poisoning-jar, pin through the 
thorax and place in a cigar-box on the bottom of which two strips of 
pith, or cork, have been tacked. ° 

A large colléction of beautiful butterflies is to be seen in the Museum 
at Exposition Park, as well as many birds and other animals. In 
addition there are wonderful fossil camels, mastodons, sloths, oxen, 
wolves, and saber-toothed tigers, which lived in Los Angeles three 
hundred thousand yearsago. Nature study excursions to the Museum 
will be most interesting and profitable. 


STRUCTURE OF BUTTERFLIES 

Body divided into three parts; head, thorax (chest), abdomen. A 
large compound eye is on each side of the head. Between the eyes 
are two antenne, each with a club-shaned end. Through these organs, 
with nerves to the brain, the butterfly hears and smells, and probably 
has other sensations unknown to man. 

The sucking tube, or proboscis, is formed of two long, inter-locking 
half tubes. The proboscis coils up like a watch-spring when not in 
use. The sucking bulb, which lies in the head, acts like a pump. 
Certain muscles expand its cavity so that the nectar of the flower is 
drawn un through the proboscis. Then other muscles contract the 
bulb, sending the nectar into the insect’s stomach. 

Three pairs of legs and two pairs of wings are attached to the thorax. 
Count the number of joints (1) in one of the legs and (2) in the abdo- 
men. Do the legs bear claws? 

The thin membrane of the wing is supported by a skeleton of horny 
tubes (veins), containing air. The dust on the wing consists of minute 
scales, laid on like roofing-shingles. Examine the scales on the outer 
edge of the wing with a magnifying glass or microscope. Draw a 
scale. Rub off the scales, or pour a little benzine on the wings to 
clarify the veins and then trace the different patterns of veins on outline 
of the fore and hind wings. 

The butterfly breathes through small openings along the sides of 
the body. The air goes through little branching tubes into all parts 
of the body. 

During the first flight, butterflies sometimes discharge drops of red 
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fluid. Where many have been flying together a “shower of blood 
has been recorded, and superstitious people believed evil co 
would follow. ——— 

Sometimes either white or light-colored, or, on the other hand 
very dark variations in color occur. Try to find such color forms — 

How does the butterfly hold his wings when resting? Hunt § 
resting butterfly which looks like a dried leaf. Of what adValien 
is this to the animal? One common butterfly which the birds ae 
of closely mimics another which is distasteful to birds, and thus 
edible form often escapes being eaten. 

Butterflies are found in all parts of the world, even in arctic and}; 
mountain regions, but the largest number of species abounds at 
tropics. In the United States there are about as many kinds of butte, 
flies as of birds. Fossil butterflies have been found in Colorado po 
France. They are closely related to the tropical forms of to-day. P 


LirE-History OF BUTTERFLIES 
The eggs are small and may be brown, red, yellow, blue or green 
and box or barrel shaped, with surface networks formed by raise 
ribs and cross-lines. The mother butterfly always lays her eggs y 
the special plant suited to her children. Within the egg-shell t} 
infant butterfly, or caterpillar, eats liquid food provided by the mothe 
just as the hen secretes the yolk and white of the egg for her chic 
After a few days, or weeks, the little caterpillar breaks out from th 
shell. Some butterflies lay only one set of eggs, while others produc 
two, three, or more broods during the summer. ' 
The worm-like body of the caterpillar consists of thirteen joints 
The large head bears a pair of antennz and simple eyes and the jam 
for cutting food from the leaves. One species liv es on aphids. Th 
three segments following the head bear the three pairs of true'les 
which persist in the adult butterfly. The last nine segments make y 
the abdomen, on the under side of which there are five pairs of pro-leg: 
These are used by the caterpillar in creeping, but are lost when th 
pupa state is entered. 
Caterpillars may have spines and are protectively colored, general) 
green, like the leaves, or brown, like the bark of the twigs. Somed 
these larve live in colonies and weave webs about themselves, whik 
others bore tunnels through the pith of plants. ; 
In defending itself the swallow-tail butterfly caterpillars thns 
out a forked green scent-horn from just behind the head. The Pas 
Moth larva, with marks on the front end of the body, curiously r 
sembling a face, assumes a terrifying attitude, thrusting out two pial 
whips from the hind end of the body and waving them above the head 
Some kinds of caterpillars move the front part of the body from sit 
to side in order to frighten the insect eaters. : 
The caterpillar grows constantly and at four or five regular intervak 
sheds, or moults, its skin. In this process the old hard skin split 
along the middle of the back, and the creature creeps out, leaving th 
empty skin, even to the smallest hairs attached to the leaf or brand 














Box for Animals Visiting Schools 


The new soft skin, already formed, in its turn soon becomes 4 hard 
outer skeleton. Most caterpillars complete their growth in two' 
three months, but some hibernate after hatching, or following ® 
or two moults, and then resume feeding in the spring. 

In the transformation into a chrysalid, the caterpillar fastens it 
with a little silk, sheds its skin and becomes a pupa, simply an immatt 
butterfly, folded up and fast asleep. The chrysalid is generally colo 
like the surroundings and thus escapes the sharp eyes of its husg) 
enemies. 

In some cases the pupa stage of the butterfly lasts only a few we 
but generally it is for the winter. At the proper time the butte® 
comes forth from the pupal skin with small, soft, flabby wings. 
body fluids flow into the wings and antennz, and the butterfly fas 
wings, which gradually expand and become firm and hard. At 
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Exhibit of Morengo Heights School 


the life-history of the butterfly is completed, and with beautiful wings 
spread, it soars away through the summer sunshine, seeking its mate 
and daintily sipping the nectar of flowers. 


THE DOG 


Ask the pupils to bring their dogs to school. A dog show at the 
school would offer a desirable opportunity to compare the many 
varieties produced by selective breeding. Make a special exhibit 
of trained dogs. 

Read: Bob, Son of Battle, The Call of the Wild, and other good 
stories about dogs. 

In the dog there are five fingers on each hand. In walking, the 
thumbs, wrists, and ankles are raised free from the ground. Each foot 
has only four toes. The large toe has almost disappeared, but in some 
dogs becomes the “dew-claw.”” How do the claws differ from those 
of the cat? Ask the pupils to describe the eyes, ears, nose, teeth, tail, 
fur and other characters of their own pet dogs. 

The ancestor of the dog was either a wild dog, ora wolf. A wolf may 
be trained and will remember his master with affection for a long time. 
The shaggy dogs of savage tribes to-day are like partly tamed wolves, 
often howling instead of barking. The dog was domesticated by 
primitive man probably before the stone age. Man first used the dog 
in hunting and then for watching his sheep and other property. After 
ages of helpful companionship the dog has become the most faithful 
friend of man. 

In Egyptian tombs, 3500 B. c., are found outline drawings of dogs 
attacking deer and other animals. The ancient artists sometimes 
painted the dogs, one being emerald-green with a red head. The 


people venerated the dog, shaving themselves as a sign of mourning 
when a family pet dog died. In the Old and New Testaments the dog 
is abhorred as a protest to the teachings of the Greeks and Egyptians 
that at death the soul of man enters some other animal, especially the 
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clean. Columbus and other early explorers found dogs in the West 
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The Hindus and Mohammedans also regarded the deg as un- 


Indies and Central and South America. 

The many races of domesticated dogs may be grouped as follows 

(1) Wolfhounds. Here are placed the semi-wild Eskimo dog with 
erect ears, and long, woolly hair; some North American Indian dogs 
which are very like the coyote; collies and other sheep-dogs. 

(2) Greyhounds, with long arms, legs, tails, and heads, which hunt 
by sight rather than by smell. 

(3) Spaniels. Short, heavy, silky-haired animalsof high intelligence, 
including setters, Newfoundland and St. Bernard races. 

(4) Hounds. Large; hunting by smell rather than by sight; 
including the dachshund, beagle, foxhound and pointers. 

(5) Mastiffs, with powerful, short muzzles, pendant ears; including 
the bull-dogs and great Danes. 

(6) Terriers. Small, agile, with highly arched skulls. 


SENSES AND MIND 

The sense of smell is so well-developed in the dog that he can rapidly 
follow the scent of an animal for many miles even several hours after 
the animal has preceded him. He can also recognize individuals by 
the scent. The sight is keen, but not, like the cat, at night. 

Tell how the dog expresses (1) anger, (2) courage, (3) attention, (4 
fear, (5) shame, (6) happiness, (7) affection, and (8) friendship. The 
dog remembers many things, connects different events and draws 
conclusions upon which he acts. Relate an incident which shows the 
dog’s power to reason. 


THE ORANGE 


The evergreen orange is a native of Eastern Asia. After spreading 
to India and Asia Minor. it was carried to Portugal, Spain, and Italy 
by the Moors and the crusaders over a thousand years ago. With 
colonists, this fruit came to Florida and California. Our State now 
supplies four-fifths of the oranges used in the United States, and the 
best grades for the London and other European markets. This year’s 
crop, in Southern California, is valued at $30,000,000. 

California is protected by the mountains from northern blizzards 
and gains warmth from the Pacific Ocean. This makes an ideal 
semi-tropical land for oranges, and the State can supply the market 
during the whole year. In each locality, good soil and ample water 
supply, are essential. ‘ 

The globe-like golden fruit is a berry, divided into 8-10 compart- 
ments, each containing a juicy pulp, and several seeds, if not of the 
seedless variety. Ask the pupils to bring oranges and note these 
things. Also draw the leaves and flowers. 

Oranges are grown upon a combination tree of which the roots 
and lower trunk come from a seed, and the fruit bearing branches 
from a bud, taken from a well proved tree and grafted upon the root 
stock. The primary tree is from the seed of the common, or sweet 
orange, the Florida sour orange, the grape fruit, or sometimes, the 
lemon. The baby seedling grows to about one foot high during its 
first season. In two or three years from planting, the seedlings are 
budded by cutting a slit in the stem, lifting the bark and inserting a 
bud from a desirable tree. Ask some pupil to demonstrate this process 
of budding. The new bud is given one or two year’s growth, so that 
when planted in the orchard, the tree is three or four years old. 

The gum disease is due to a flow of sap forming a yellow gum on the 
outside of the bark, and is caused by injury to the tree, or by either 
too much or too little water in the soil. 
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(See illustrations on pages 284 and 285) 


happening in practical life are brought about with 

no deliberate purpose. A superficial consideration 

of this statement would lead us to conclude that 
if this is true, and education is for practical lite, the real 
teacher need not exist, but it is because she does exist and 
realizes fhe fact that momentous opportunities may present 
themselves under the guise of accidents or happenings, that 
worth-while results are brought about with deliberate 
purpose, and the accidental happenings which would other- 
wise have influenced two or three children, make life richer 
for all. “Along about this time,” says the Old Farmer’s 
Almanac, “look out for rain,” or something equally in- 
evitable. Along about the last of the third year in school 
look out for one of those happenings which give to a teacher 
not only an inspiring idea by which to achieve a deliberate 
pu , but large compensation for meager salaries and 
their ik — one of those occurrences that make teaching the 
joy it is to every true teacher. It may follow a most dis- 
couraging drawing lesson or it may come during the lesson 
period. There cannot be a teacher among us who has 
not some time been arrested in her supervisory journeyings 
up and down the aisles by a little hand and an eager, “See, 
I did this!” or, perhaps, overcome by the sheer joy of 
conscious creative power, the small artist will merely indicate 
the paper, and shyly wait for the sympathetic, enthusiastic 
appreciation that is sure to come. It may have been an 
accident, but to the happy perpetrator it is an inspiration 
to discover that he has actually made a drawing of two 
chickens so that one looks as though it were in front of the 
other. (See Fig. A.) For this is the particular happening 
you are to “look out for along about the last of the 
third year in school.” If it doesn’t happen with chickens 
it will with something else. When it happens for the first 
time in your experience it will be an inspiration to you as 
well as to the child, for your teaching instinct will see in 
it infinite possibilities for illustrative sketches, and you 
may possibly come to a sudden realization that some of 
the terrorizing complications of perspective are no more. 
Instead of a dragon in the path of art, there is a clear 
way, or if you like better, a key to many a locked door 
—a key that turns so easily that a child of seven used it. 
If a child of seven, unassisted, can do this, a child of five 
may learn to do so if carefully directed by a teacher who, 
with deliberate purpose, plans wisely from simplest be- 
ginnings, in the first year, to take the steps constantly 
increasing in difficulty until the high school, and finally 
practical life, is reached. , 

All the difficulties of perspective or representing the ap- 
pearance of objects in three dimensions are by no means 
eliminated when children are taught how to hide one thing 
behind another, but a foundation may be laid which will be 
of inestimable value not only to representation in three 
dimensions, but to pictorial composition. The building 
of this foundation will be a delight both to the children 
and the grade teacher if she turns the key skilfully and with 
deliberate purpose. It is the aim of this article to help her 
to do that by showing how much work of this type may be 
given in each one of tke first three grades, and to present 
definite detailed methods of procedure. 

Copyright, 1915, hy Amy Rachel Whittier 


I has been said that by far the largest part of things 


GRADE ONE 
| Trace, transfer and cut two birds from copy, e. £., 
sparrows. 


Notre This method was explained in detail in the first article. 


2 Place one in the lower left or right part of the 
paper. 
NOTE 

a The teacher should have two patterns or cuttings of the same 
bird, but much larger, and take each step on the board or a 
large piece of paper, before the children take the same step, 

»b Another way of presenting this first lesson is to show the children 
a completed picture like Fig. II on accompanying plate of 
illustrations, and lead them to place their two birds in the 
same position. 

c The birds should be cut from paper which contrasts in color 
with that on which the drawing is to be made; c.¢., the birds 
may be cut from white drawing paper and the drew ng made 
on Manila or gray drawing paper. 


3 Hold it so it will not slip and trace around it care. 
fully. Do not remove the pattern. 

4 “Can you hide the second sparrow behind the first 
one?”’ 

Let children try to do this without help. Then 
show them by placing your large sparrows in right 
position on board. See Fig. I on accompanying 
plate of illustrations. 

5 Hold both sparrows firmly and trace around all 
you can see of the second or hidden sparrow. 
Remove both patterns. The result should be 
similar to Fig. II on accompanying plate of illus 


exactly the same relative positions shown there. 

6 Have the children repeat the process until they can 
draw any two birds, one partly hiding the other, 
without any assistance. When this is accom 
plished they are ready to work a little less me- 
chanically, and so take the 


First Step in Advance 

1 Lead children to cut their own patterns of birds 
without tracing from copy. 

2 Use these memory patterns exactly as the copied 
ones were used. This plan, especially if the chil- 
dren are encouraged to make two separate memory 
cuttings instead of making one and using it as a 
copy for the second bird, will result in a series of 
drawings much less uniform than the first series. 
In short, the individuality of the artist and the 
bird will begin to show. 


Second Step in Advance 
After children have learned to draw birds doing 
something, as taught in Article II of this series, 
1 Cut out two birds, e. g., geese, “doing something.” 
2 Proceed as before. 
3 For typical result, see Fig. III on accompanying 
plate of illustrations. 
Variations of these lessons, using two birds only, 
are all that should be attempted with the children 
during the first year in school. 
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GrapE Two 

Third Step in Advance 

1 Cut out three birds to use as patterns. 

2 Proceed exactly as in the first lesson given for 
Grade One up to the fifth step. 

3 “Can you hide the third bird behind the second 
one?” 

4 Trace around all that is visible of the second and 
third birds. 

Note The first bird can be removed after all three are placed so 
the children have seen the three together. Obviously there will come 
a time later in the grades, when it will not be necessary to use the third 
bird, and eventually we can dispense with the second, but now the 
results will be much better if we use all three; for, after all, little chil- 
dren are realists, and consequently literal in their interpretation of 
what we present. If there are to be three birds in thefinal picture, the 
story was about three birds, and all three must be there in person; more- 
over, unless the actors are there to be moved about, they lose the 
impetus which always comes from a dramatic presentation. 

5 For typical result that may be expected from this 
lesson, see Fig. IV on accompanying plate of 
illustrations. 

So far all drawings have been made by using 
patterns which are exactly or nearly the same in 
size and shape. We will now take the 

Fourth Step in Advance 

1 Cut one bird in simplest possible position such as 

are given on the plate of illustrations that accom- 

panied the first article of this series, or such as 
shown by Figs. B and C on the plate of illustrations 
given this month. 
Cut a second one “doing something.” 
Proceed exactly as in the first lesson for Grade One. 
Typical result is shown by Fig. V on accompanying 
plate of illustrations. 


tH GW bo 


Nore Do not attempt to use more than two birds when the posi- 
tion is different. 

Fifth Step in Advance 

1 Cut a pattern of a bird in any position already 
learned. 

2 Cut a second pattern of a smaller bird that might 
reasonably be expected to have some acquaintance 
with the first bird. 

3 Proceed as before. 

4 For typical result see Fig. VIII on accompanying 
plate of illustrations. 

Variations of these lessons such as will readily 
suggest themselves to primary teachers are all 
that should be attempted during the second 
year in school. 

GRADE THREE 

Sixth Step in Advance 

i Cut out four patterns of the same bird. This may 
be any bird in any position which the children have 
drawn before. 

2 Suggest a story picture to the children, either by a 
drawing, a printed picture, or a description. 

See Figs. VI and VII on accompanying plate 
of illustrations. 

3 If “A Breakfast Party,” Fig. VI, is the result 
we wish to work for, proceed exactly as in all 
previous lessons: 

a Build the picture with patterns first. 
6b Then trace around them. 

Nore There is a new element here, and that is the point of interest 
in the story picture. For the first time we lead the children to centralize 
the interest of the picture and so secure a good composition. This is 
done by having all the actors interested in the same thing. 

Seventh Step in Advance 

1 Choose an incident for illustration which will require 
the representation — 

a Of birds doing something, but not all doing the 
same thing. 
6 Of birds of two different sizes. 

For typical example of this, see Fig. IX on the 

accompanying plate of illustrations. 
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2 Present this to the children by drawing, by a 
printed illustration, or a description. 

3 Lead them to tell you what patterns are required. 

4 Cut the patterns. 

5 Arrange the picture. 

6 Trace around patterns as before, and remove. 

7 Add the two horizontal lines, the one representing 
the separation between the land and water, the 
other representing where the mother duck’s body 
breaks the surface of the water. 


Eighth Step in Advance 

As this is the year in which we are to look out for 
this very thing to happen, we may reasonably 
attempt to have the children work without 
the pattern after the first lesson on any given 
topic, but do not abandon the patterns. They 
are in this grade, and often in the more advanced 
grades, a great help to the majority of the little 
realists and they are an absolute necessity to 
those children who do not visualize form easily, 
or who cannot make their muscles record the 
things that their eyes and tongues readily 
report. 


Ninth Step in Advance 

1 Cut a pattern of any bird; e. g., the flicker or high- 
hole. See Fig. A on accompanying plate of illus- 
trations. 
Show children how to make a drawing that repre- 
sents part of a large tree trunk with a hole in it. 


bo 


Note This may be done by drawing on the board before them — 


a A rectangle representing the sheet of paper on 
which they are to draw. 

b Divide this into unequal parts by a vertical 
line. See small drawing marked 1 on the 
plate of illustrations. Have children do the 
same on their papers. 


3 High up or nearly at the top of the paper, draw a 
curved line something like a letter'C. See small 
drawing marked 2 on accompanying plate of illus- 
trations. Children do the same on their papers. 

4 “We have a picture of the hole in the tree. That is 
the flicker’s front door or window. Can you place 
the paper pattern so that the head of the flicker 
seems to be just looking out of the hole?”’ 

5 “Who knows where to stop tracing so the picture 
will look like Fig. X, plate of illustrations?’”’ 

Note Before giving this lesson the teacher must carefully plan the 
size of the paper and of the bird, so that the hole will not be too small 
for the bird. The lesson order may be reversed, and the bird traced 
first on the paper. This latter method will necessitate the use of the 
eraser, but it is time the children were taught how to use an eraser 
correctly, as “real artists’’ do. There is also another advantage in 
drawing the bird first, and it is this: After the first drawing has been 
made the children can see how much of the flicker would be covered 
by the tree, and could then be asked to take a fresh piece of paper and 
draw the whole picture without any tracing. 

6 The part of the hole that shows may be filled in with 
black pencil or crayon, to make the flicker show 
very clearly and also to suggest the black darkness 
of his home. No wonder he likes to put his head 
out of the window and point his beak at us! See 
Fig. X on accompanying plate of illustrations. 


Tenth Step in Advance 

For typical illustration of this, see Fig. XI on 
accompanying plate of illustrations. It consists 
of the use of two or more birds in combination 
with a suitable background, which can be very 
simply and easily represented. The method 
of procedure in this lesson is the same as in the 
preceding one on the flicker. 


Next month’s article will give drawings of more of the 
song birds and suggest illustrations more typical of the 
activities of such birds. 
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Primary Lesson Plans 


Language in the Second Grade 
Grace Norton Whittaker 
AN ORIGINAL STORY 


After the reproduction, dramatization, and written work 
connected with the story, “How the Robin Got His Red 
Breast,”’ the children were called upon to do some original 
work. 


PREPARATION 

Do you know this bird? (Showing picture of bluebird.) 
What is his name? What color is his back? Find some- 
thing in the room like it. What can you think of at home 
that is blue? Out-of-doors? (Children suggested sky, 
lake, flowers, paint, flame from coal, etc.) What is the 
color of his breast? It is like what? (Suggestions — dry 
leaves, grass, earth.) I have told you the story of “How 
the Robin Got His Red Breast,” and I think you can tell 
me a story of how this bird got his blue back or his brown 
breast. 


Questions USED IN ORGANIZING THE STORY 

What color do you think he was at first? What hap- 
pened to him? The children were given time for thought 
after each question, then several were allowed to whisper 
the story to the teacher each time. Think about your story 
very carefully, and to-morrow you may tell it to the class. 
Here are two of the stories as I recalled them immediately 
after leaving the class. 

“Once there was a little brown bird. He flew down to 
a barn where a man was painting. The paint was blue. 
The bird tried to get some of it. He slipped and tumbled 
over on his back into the paint, and ever since he has had 
a blue back.” 

“Once a little brown bird flew away up in the air. He 
flew so high that he brushed against the blue sky. These 
birds have had blue backs ever since.” 

Many of the ideas were as poetical as the last, but the 
prosaic few insisted upon the pot of paint. 


POEM STUDY 
THE BLUEBIRD 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing — 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary; 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 
Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat, 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 
Listen awhile and you’ll hear what he’s saying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying; 
“Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of Winter, I know; 
Hark! while I sing you a message of cheer: 
Summer is coming, and Springtime is here. 
“Little white snowdrops! I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come, open your eyes; 
Daffodils! Daodils! Say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming, and Springtime is here!” 
— Emily Huntington Miller 


PREPARATORY DISCUSSION 

You told me stories yesterday about how this bird 
(showing picture) got his blue back. A man who loved 
birds once said that he had the color of the sky on his back 
and the color of the earth on his breast. What do people 
say when they see the first bluebird? You have all heard 
him sing. What does he sing? (Some people say that it is 
“Dear, dear, think of it!’’) 

He comes very early, and sometimes the sky is not bright 
and blue, but dark and gray, and we say it looks dreary; 
but he doesn’t care. He is just as cheerful and sings just as 
cheery a song as if the sun were shining. 


I wonder if you were ever close enough to a bird to watch 
him when he was singing his loudest. It did not seem to be 
hard work for him at all. It looked as if all he had to do 
was to open his mouth and the music “leaped out from his 
throat” without any trouble at all. 

Who has seen him sitting on a tiny branch? What did 
the branch do? Yes, it swung, or swayed, back and forth, 
Sometimes he comes just as we are getting tired of winter, 
or we can use another word, and say, “He is —— of it.” 
Yes, weary. He thinks he is telling us something that 
he has been sent to tell. What is it? What is a person 
called who does it? What do we say he brings? (A 
message. ) 

Here are some flowers. (Show crocus, snowdrop, and 
daffodil. Picture will do if the flowers cannot be obtained.) 
How many old friends here? Name them. What do,you 
think the bluebird said to them? Listen and you will know. 

Poem read by the teacher. : 

Typewritten copies were given to each member of the 
class. After the silent reading of the first stanza, the follow- 
ing questions were asked: 

Where was the bluebird and what was he doing? Why 
does the author call him a “ brave little fellow”? How does 
the sky look when it is dreary? 

Second stanza: What is meant by saying, “Hark! how 
the music leaps out from his throat”? What is a note? 
What will we learn if we listen to him awhile? 

Third stanza: What does he bring? To whom? Why? 
What is a message? What kind of a message did the blue- 
bird bring? 

Fourth stanza: What did he say to the snowdrop? What 
did he tell the crocus to do? The daffodils? What does 
he tell all? 

The next step was the dramatization of the poem. One 
child played that he was looking at the bluebird, and re- 
peated the first stanza. Another played he was listening 
to the bird, and gave the second stanza. Then the bluebird 
gave the last two stanzas, while snowdrop, crocus, and 
daffodil suited actions to the words. 

Each child read the poem silently and selected the stanza 
he liked best, giving the reason for his choice, and memorized 
it. When this work was completed, it was found that each 
child had memorized the whole poem. 


Dictation (a) to the teacher 

Who will tell me something about the bluebird? This 
sentence was selected from several given, “The bluebird 
is in the tree.” How shall I begin the sentence? Spell 
bluebird for me. Is, in, etc. Finish the sentence for me. 

Ask me something about the bluebird. (Sentence 
selected, “What does he say?”) As before, the children 
dictated capitalization, spelling, and punctuation. 

What does he say? (Selected, Spring is here! Spring 
is here! Dictation as before.) 


Dictation (b) by the teacher 
The next day a few minutes were given to the study of the 
sentences. ; 
Directions Look at the first sentence. How does it 
begin? How does it end? Why? Study bluebird, tre. 
Second sentence: How does it begin? End? Why? 
Study what, does, say. The third sentence was studied in 
the same manner. Then the work was erased, and the 
sentences were dictated to the children. The sentences 
were written on papers previously decorated with freehand 
cuttings of the bluebird which had been made in the drawing 
class. 
POEMS 
First GRADE 
I Preparatory discussion to 
(a) Create interest in pupils. 
(6) To introduce unknoWn words and ideas. 
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Il Reading the poem. 
This reading should be clear and expressive. 
III Memorize by repeating. 
IV Many of these poems will be nursery rhymes which 
may be dramatized. 
V Oral reading by the children. 
VI Illustrate by cuttings or drawings. 


SECOND GRADE 
[and II. (See First Grade I and II.) 
III Analysis of the poem by means of questions. 
(a) For meaning. 
(6) Appreciation. 
(c) For an outline to be used in memorizing the 
longer selections. 
IV Memorize the whole or parts. 
V Oral reading by the children. 
VI Illustrate by euttings or drawings. 
VII _ Illustrate written work. 
(a) Copy the poem. 
(b) Copy some part of the poem. 


THIRD AND FouRTH GRADES 
Use the outline for Second Grade. 
Written work. 
Descriptions (imaginary) of some person, place, 
object mentioned in the poem. 


Bonito 
Annabelle R. Bucknam 


HE educational value of animal pets in the school- 

room is generally acknowledged. The beneficial 

results of the observation and care of different 

pets have been apparent in many cases. Even 

brief visits of pet rabbits, kittens, puppies, chickens, or 

goldfish, have awakened responsibility for them and care 
for their proper treatment at the hands of the children. 

[hesitated, however, when a friend who possessed a parrot 
offered to lend the bird to us for awhile some day. But why 
not have a little visit from Bonito, the beautiful Mexican 
parrot? 

So our language lessons were arranged for the week that 
the children might learn as much as possible in regard to 
places of habitation, size, colors and habits of parrots. 
Then on Friday afternoon our visitor was brought to us in 
his large wire cage. ‘How long are we to keep him?” I 
asked the messenger. 
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“About an hour.” 

“Look at the clock,” I said to the children, that we 
might note the time for our guest to go. Immediately 
the parrot said, “Look at the clock.” That was the first 
time Bonito had ever said that sentence. 

Bonito is a beautiful parrot with dark green, red, yellow, 
and some blue feathers. “Isn’t he a pretty parrot?” I 
asked the children. Bonito at once exclaimed, “ Beautiful, 
beautiful bird!” 

He laughed, sang, whistled, called the kitty, said all of 
“Humpty, Dumpty,” and when his antics called forth 
laughter from the children, he laughed, too, and said, “Oh, 

joy!” in an exceedingly joyful tone. 

We noted his size, shape, and beautifully colored feathers. 
The children sang for him, and he hummed and sang with 
them, exclaiming at the end his “Oh, joy!” in a delightful 
way. 

The last hour of that Friday afternoen-was-enjeyed by all, 
Bonito included, if one could judge by his words and actions. 
As he was being carried away he sang back to us, “Good-by, 
good-by, come again, good-by.” 

During the next week the following sentences were used 
for written language and spelling. They were selected from 
oral sentences given by the children in the language periods. 

The sentences were finally written on while paper, over 
which was folded a gray drawing paper cover. The front 
side of this cover was decorated with a picture of a parrot 
cut and colored by the children. They tried to reproduce 
the exact coloring of Bonito’s feathers. When finished 
the booklets made dainty little gifts for mammas, and also 
showed the children’s work in writing, spelling, folding, 
cutting, coloring, and pasting. 


Bonito is a parrot. 

He is a pretty bird. 

His feathers are green. 
Some are red. 

Others are blue and yellow. 
We like Bonito. 

He can talk to us. 





Primary Lessons in Agriculture 
Ella Getchell 


SOIL-AIR 
Lesson I 

Material If you have a sand-table, allow the sand to 
become perfectly dry before using for this lesson. If you 
have no sand-table, pile up several quarts of rather coarse 
sand on a board and allow it to get dry. Garden soil, lumps 
of clay soil, a dozen or more small marbles. 

What is the one thing in all the world that costs nobody 
anything, and of which we may have all we need? 

Not water, for some one must dig the well or lay the water 
pipes. 

Of course you know that I mean air, and I hope each one 
of you had his window open last night while you slept. 

Plants, like people, must have plenty of good air or they 
become pale and sickly. If you want to see that this is true, 
plant a bean, and as soon as it comes above ground, cover it 
over with a tumbler. Don’t remove the glass even when 
you water the plant. 

I said that plants need air just as people do. Perhaps 
they need more, for they don’t seem to be satisfied with all 
the air around their leaves and stems. They must have 
air around their roots. 

Did you think there is no air in the soil? Well, it does 
seem that the thin air could not get into the solid ground; 
but let me tell you that air is always pushing and crowding 
into every tiniest place where there is nothing else. 

Perhaps we can prove there is air in soil. Nathan may 
pour a dipper of water over the dry sand in the sand-table. 
Now put your ears down close to the sand. You can hear 
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a tiny, whispering sound that you have thought was made 
by the water as it ran through the sand. Rather, it is made 
by the air that is being driven out of its hiding places by the 
water. 

But where does it hide? Harriet, please put these marbles 
in the smallest pile you can possibly make, and Agnes may 
put some clay-soil and some gravel each in small piles. 
Now let’s look at these piles. Are there any places where 
air might get in? Yesindeed! We'll call these open places 
between the particles, air-spaces. Look through the micro- 
scope at these lumps of sand, clay-soil, and garden soil. Do 
you see the air spaces in each? In which are the air spaces 
the largest? 

What kind of soil has the most air in it, coarse soil or fine 
soil? 


Lesson II 

Material Three tomato cans, two-thirds full of garden 
soil, and beans that have soaked over night. 

Suppose we go to our school garden this morning. If we 
have been careless and not worked the ground for several 
days, we may find places where the soil is baked and dry. 
It seems to have been baked by the sun. 

The poor plants in that soil are not getting enough air 
about their roots. We must break the packed soil at once, 
and for that our garden rakes will do better than the hoes, 
for those would break the ground into big lumps. To-day, 
then, we’ll make just a thin dust blanket with the rakes. 
To-morrow the under soil will be more moist and we can make 
a deeper dust blanket with the hoes. 

Down in this corner of the garden where we planted peas 
is a low place, the soil has much clay in it, and water is 
standing above the ground. Why, look at the leaves on the 
pea vines! They are turning yellow; but they are not dry. 
What can be the matter? Listen and think, and I believe 
we'll soon find out. 

Do you remember the sound we heard when we poured 
water on the dry sand? You learned that the water drove 
the air out of the air spaces. Think a bit, and then you can 
tell me what has happened here. 

Johnny says that the water has driven out most of the air 
from this soil and these pea vines are drowning. I think 
he is right, for the reason people drown is because water gets 
in their lungs and drives out the air. How much people and 
plants are alike! 

Before we use this part of our garden again, we will dig 
trenches and drain the water off the soil. Perhaps it will 
help the pea vines if we dig them now. 

Here are three tomato cans. Plant a bean in each. 
When the plants come up, we will keep the soil nice and 
loose around the first one; in the second we’ll pack the soil 
very hard, and in the third we’ll keep water standing on top 
of the soil all the time. Then we’ll watch to see if all plants 
grow alike. 

LIFE IN THE SOIL 


Lesson I Ovr INVISIBLE FRIENDS 

Material A clover or alfalfa plant showing the bacteria 
knobs on the roots. 

Did you ever like fairy stories? When you were smaller 
than you are now, you believed there were really, truly 
fairies, and that the reason you couldn’t see them was 
that they were so very tiny. 

I’m going to tell you a true story that is quite as strange 
as a fairy story, only mine will be about bacteria, and instead 
of living in flowers or bark of trees, these live in this lump 
of soil. 

Just another lump of soil! Did you think you knew all 
there is to know about a lump of soil? There is very much 
more to learn about soil than I can teach you. 

But about these bacteria that are stranger than fairies. 
If I could fit each of you with glasses that would make every- 
thing look five hundred times larger, you would be able to 
see some of the largest bacteria that are living here. 

, What would they look like? Well, some would be round, 
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some long, some club shaped. If you looked very Closely 
you would probably see one doing a very funny thing 
When you first saw it, perhaps it looked like a ball: All at 
once it began to split in two in the middle, and while yoy 
were still looking it came clear apart, so that of the one 
bacteria there were now two. Those two bacteria wij 
divide into four, and those four into eight. See how rapidly 
the bacteria family grows. : 

All the best fairy stories tell of some good thing the 
fairies do for people. Our little friends, the bacteria, are 
great workers and are constantly helping the plants. Ip 
fact, if it were not for the bacteria in the soil, plants could 
not grow. 

If you want to prove this, bake some garden soil in a hot 
oven and when it is cool, moisten it and plant some seeds, 
You will find they won’t grow, for you have killed all the 
bacteria. : 

Have you ever watched mother make a cake? She takes 
sugar from the box, eggs from the basket, flour from the 
bin, and milk from the pan, puts them all together and bakes 
them in a hot oven so that you may have something nice 
to eat. 

Well, in some mysterious way that we can’t see, the 
bacteria take something from the humus, something from 
the air and water in the soil, something from the rock par- 
ticles, and mixing them all together make a nice food for 
the plants. Do you see that when you baked the bacteria 
you killed the cook? : 

We cannot often see the bacteria, but on this clover root 
you can see the work they have done. Those tiny knobs 
were made by them, and in the knobs is a kind of plant food 
called nitrogen. When the clover root decays, these knobs 
break up and the nitrogen goes into the soil where other 
plants, as well as the clover, can feed on it. 

Not all bacteria make these knobs for nitrogen. Each 
kind does its own particular work, only we mostly cannot see 
what they are doing. j : 

In some parts of the United States, clover or alfalfa will 
not grow, because there is no nitrogen in the soil, in a food 
form. But the farmer who wishes to raise clover or alfalfa 
in such a place, may send to a part of the country where it is 
raised, get a bushel of the soil from a clover field, sprinkle 
it on his field, and sow the seed. The friendly bacteria 
will go to work at once making nitrogen for the new clover 
plants. 

_Every good farmer knows he must help these good friends 
of his by keeping’ his ground well cultivated so that air, 
heat and water can easily reach down where they are 
working. , 


SEEDS 


Lesson I How Tuey RIPen 

Material Wild roses, rose hips, microscope, big needles. 

See what Agnes brought me this morning. A bunch of 
wild roses. I’m going to let you enjoy them too, and at the 
same time we’ll learn something about how seeds ripen. 

Each may have a rose on her desk, and here is something 
else to go with the rose. Who knows what it is? Harriet 
says it is what is left after the rose blossom is gone. That 
does very well; but we'll call them rose-hips. See if you 
can find the rose-hip in your blossom. Now take the red 
rose-hips I gave you, break them open and look inside. A 
pocket full of seeds! How did they get there? Yes, 
Nathan, they grew there, but what helped them? That's 
what we want the rose blossom to tell us, so very carefully 
take off the rose petals. Now look through the microscope 
at what you have left. I see a kind of knob with little 
yellow things around the edge. Do you? If we had very 
strong glasses, we should see that the yellow is made of 
tiny grains as fine as road dust. It is named pollen. When 
the insects go into the flowers for honey, the pollen rubs 
off on their wings and legs. 


O velvet bee, yeu’re a dusty fellow; 
Yeou’ve powdered your legs with gold! 
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ely Take the rose blossom in your left hand and with the when he visited the flowers for honey. He does more than 
ing, needle push off all the pollen stalks. Push down toward that, for as he crawls about in search of honey, he brushes 
| at the hip, and be careful not to damage anything in the middle _ grains of pollen into that hole in the pistil. 
you of the knob. The pollen grain goes down, down through the tube till 
one Now we'll look through the glass again, and this time it reaches those baby seeds. If the pollen didn’t ever reach 
will we see only some greenish stalks like needle points. Those them, they could neither grow big nor get ripe. See how 
ly are pistils and their roots reach way down into the rose-hips. much good even very little things may do. : 
Would you think there is room for a hole in the sharp point To-morrow you may bring me the written story of how 
the of each pistil? There is, and the hole, too, extends away seeds ripen. ; 
are down through the pistil into the rose-hip where the baby When we make our next field trip, we’ll make a collection 
In seeds are. “of all the kinds of seed pods we can find. 
uuld We started out to learn how seeds ripen. Now we are Notre Other flowers, as nasturtiums, morning-glory or radish blos- 
about ready to learn the answer. Fold your hands and _ som, will do. The rose is best, for the connection between pistil and 
hot n your ears seeds is more readily seen. 
ods ope : = : : “ In all these lessons try to get the children to reproduce what they 
= We said that the insect got pollen on his wings and legs have studied. 
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Method of Teaching Reading 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY 


Among the many details necessary for success in primary 
reading the four following stand forth as of prime import- 
ance: 

1 Interest. 

2 An understanding of what is read. 

3 Much review drill. 

4 Mastery of the simplest possible key for the 
recognition of new words. 


In connection with the fourth essential just mentioned 
it is true that many teachers tend to spend far too much 
time on so-called phonics and phonic work. Pupils should 
learn the initial sounds of the consonants and some simple 
blending as was pointed out in the January number of 
Primary Epucation. As soon as possible they should 
begin to group letter sounds by phonograms or syllables. 
As an aid toward this many teachers systematically 
arrange the vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, with other letters as follows: 


ab eb ib ob ub 
ad ed id od ud 
am em im om um 
ap ep ip op up 
an en in on un 
at et it ot ut 
ag eg ig og ug 
and end ind ond und 
ask esk isk osk usk 
abe ebe ibe obe ube 
bag beg big bog bug 


By working out the above scheme more fully and by add- 
ing initial and final letters it is easily possible to drill the 
class on a tremendously large number of syllables. In this 
way the children may acquire the key to the majority of the 
words in the English language. This is the aim and the 
right course for phenetic work. 

By May the children should be able, with the exception 
of the accent, to work out such words as the following: 


wt 


ten der ly tenderly 


in ter est ing interesting 
cr eep ing creeping 

for got ten forgotten 
un der stand understand 
night cap nightcap 
toil er toiler 

car pet bag carpetbag 
sweet est sweetest 
dress mak er dressmaker 
un trod den untrodden 
in de pen dent independent 
man ners manners 
bon net bonnet _ 
west ern western 
mod est ly modestly 

in de pen dent ly independently 
in com ing incoming 
com fort ing comforting 


In the second grade this work is carried on to much longer 
and more difficult words. 
The new work for May is as follows: 


LETTERS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Letter I 

Dated at Venice, August 13, 1882 ...... 43 new words 
Letter II 

Dated at Vienna, November 19, 1882 ..47 new words 
Letter III 

Dated at Jeypore, January 7, 1883 . .99 new words 
Letter IV 

On Steamship Verona, March 18, 1883 .54 new words 
Letter V 

On Steamship Verona, March 19, 1883 .71 new words 
Letter VI 

Dated at Trento, August 19, 1883 30 new words 

344 


Total of 344 new words for the month of May. 
Following are two of the Letters: 


VENICE, August 13, 1882 
Dear Gertie: 

When the ‘little children in Venice want to take a bath 
they just go down to the front steps of the house and jump 
off and swim about in the street. Yesterday I saw a nurse 
standing on the front steps holding one end of a string and 
the other end was tied to a little fellow who was swimming 
up the street. When he went too far the nurse pulled in 
the string and got her baby home again. Then I met 
another youngster swimming in the street whose mother 
had tied him to a post by the side of the door so that when 
he tried to swim away to see another boy who was tied to 
another door post up the street he couldn’t, and they had 
to sing out to one another over the water. 

Is not this a queer city? You are always in danger of 
running over some of the people and drowning them, for 
you go about in a boat instead of a carriage and use an ear 
instead of a horse. But it is ever so pretty, and the people, 
especially the children, are very bright and gay and hand- 
some. When you are sitting in your room at night you 
hear some music under your window and look out and there 
is a boat with a man with a fiddle, and a woman witha 
voice, and they are serenading you. To be sure they want 
some money when they are done, for everybody begs here, 
but they do it very prettily and full of fun. 

Tell Susie I did not see the Queen this time. She was 
out of town. But ever so many noblemen and princes 
have sent to know how Toody was and how she looked and 
I have sent them all her love. 

There must be lots of pleasant things to do at Andover 
and | think you must have had a beautiful summer there. 
Pretty soon now you will go back to Boston. Do go into 
my house when you get there and see if the doll and her 
baby are well and happy (but do not carry them off) and 
make the music box play a tune, and remember your 


affectionate uncle 
PHILLIPS 

affectionate especially post Susie 
Andover everybody prettily Toody 
another front princes tried 
bath full pulled tune 
begs handsome queer uncle 
Boston holding running Venice 
couldn’t instead sent want 
danger met serenading water 
done noblemen sitting yesterday 
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standing 
steps 


doorpost oar youngster 
4 ) » 
drowning Phillips 


43 words 


JEYPORE, January 7, 1883 
My dear Gertie: 

I wish you had been here with me yesterday. We would 
have had a beautiful time. You would have had to get 
up at five o’cloc k, for at six the carriage was at the door and 
we had already had our breakfast. But in this country 
you do everything you can very early, so as to escape the 
hot sun. It is very hot in the middle of the day, but quite 
cold now at night and in the mornings and evenings. Well, 
as we drove into the town (for the bungalow where we are 
staying is just outside) the sun rose and the streets were 
full of light. 

The town is all painted pink, which makes it the queerest- 
looking place youever saw, and on the outsides of the pink 
houses there are pictures drawn, some of them very solemn 
and some very funny, which makes it very pleasant to 
drive up the street. We drove through the street, which 
was crowded with camels and elephants and donkeys and 
women wrapped up like bundles and men chattering like 
monkeys, and monkeys themselves, and naked little chil- 
dren, rolling in the dust and playing queer Jeypore games. 
All the little girls when they get to be about your age hang 
jewels in their noses, and the women all have their noses 
looking beautiful in this way. I have got a nose jewel for 
you, which I shall put in when I get home, and also a little 
button for the side of Susie’s nose, such as the smaller chil- 
dren wear. Think how the girls at school will admire you. 

Well, we drove out on the other side of the queer pink 
town and went on toward the old town, which they deserted 
a hundred years ago, when they built this. The priest 
told the rajah, or king, that they ought not to live more than 
a thousand years in one place, and so, as the old town was 
about a thousand years old, the king left it, and there it 
stands about five miles off, with only a few beggars and a 
lot of monkeys for inhabitants of its splendid palaces and 
temples. As we drove along toward it the fields were full 
of peacocks and all sorts of bright-winged birds and out of 
the ponds and streams the crocediles stuck up their lazy 
heads and looked at us. 

The hills around are full of tigers and hyenas, but they do 
not come down to the town, though I saw a cage of them 
there which had been captured only about a month and 
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were very fierce. Poor things! When we came to the 
entrance of the old town there was a splendid great ek 
phant waiting for us which the rajah had sent. He sent 
the carriage, too. The elephant had his trunk and head 
beautifully painted and looked almost as big as Jumbo 
He knelt down and we climbed up by a ladder and sat upon 
his back and then we toiled up the hill. I am afraid he 
thought Americans must be very heavy, and I do not know 
whether ke could have carried you. Behind us, as we 
went up the hill, came a man leading a little black goat, and 
when I asked what it was for they said it was for sacrifice 
It seems a horrid old goddess has a temple on the hill and 
years ago they used to sacrifice men to her to’make her 
happy and kind. But a merciful rajah stopped that and 
made them sacrifice goats instead, and now they give the 
horrid old goddess a goat every morning and she likes it just 
as well. 

When we got into the old town it was a perfect wilderness 
of beautiful things — lakes, temples. palaces, porticoes, 
all sorts of things in marble and fine stones, with sacred 
long-tailed monkeys running over all. But I must tell 
you about the goddess and the way they cut off the poor 
goat’s little black head and all the rest that I saw when I 
get home. Don’t you wish you had gone with me? 

Give my love to your father and mother and Agnes 
and Susie. I am dying to know about your Christmas 
and the presents. Do not forget your affectionate unck 

PHILLIPS 


admire entrance left rose 

age escape likes sacred 
ago evenings long-tailed sacrifice 
already everything looking smaller 
Americans few lot solemn 
beautifully fierce marble stands 
beggars forget men staying 
breakfast goats merciful stones 
bright-winged goat’s middle stopped 
bundles goddess miles stuck 
bungalow heads monkeys Susie’s 
button heavy mornings temple 
carried hills naked temples 
captured horrid noses themselves 
camels hundreds outside tigers 
chattering hyenas palaces toiled 
climbed inhabitants _ painted toward 
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early laden queerest wrapped 
elephant lazy rajah years 
elephants leading rolling 


99 new words 


Much of the work of recognizing new words during the 
month of May is done through phonics or syllables as 
indicated in this article. The new words are arranged 
in two columns on the board as follows, for study and 
recognition: 


A few words from the letters of Phillips Brooks arranged 
for recognition by syllables: 


I II 
ad mire admire 
a go ago 
al read y already 
A mer i cans Americans 
break fast breakfast 
bun ga low bungalow 
but ton button 
cam els camels 
chat ter ing chattering 
de sert ed deserted 
dy ing dying 
en trance entrance 
es cape escape 
for got forgot 
god dess goddess 
in hab i tants inhabitants 
Jey pore Jeypore 
Jum bo Jumbo 
la den laden 
hand some handsome 
door post doorpost 
hold ing holding 
standing standing 
yes ter day yesterday 
young ster youngster 


For the study of these words the class is grouped before 
the blackboard as shown in the illustration. As soon as a 
word is worked out in column I, it is again spelled and pro- 
nounced in column II. The pupils are no longer obliged 
to remember all the new words as sight words but by the 
phonograms or syllables as you or I remember words. This 
principle is recognized by the authors of several books for 
children. One of the most successful of these is “Great 
Americans for Little Americans,” by Eggleston. This can 
be read easily in the second grade. 

For this working out of new words it often helps to have 
two pupils with pointers at the board as shown. After 
working the words out at the board pupils can usually work 
out the list individually at desks. 

After the stories from the readers as explained for April, 
and with the power to name new words as just explained, 
the six letters of Phillips Brooks are not too difficult. Pupils 
read them easily and with enjoyment. The teacher should 
explain the fact that Gertie was in Massachusetts and her 
Uncle Phillips far away across the Atlantic Ocean. and that 
he wrote these letters to tell her about the places he was 
in and the people he saw. Many other things may be ex- 
plained by the teacher; also, pictures may be secured of the 
cities mentioned and of an ocean steamer. Pictures of 
Venice especially are usually easy to secure. The more pic- 
tures the better. 

So many inquiries have come to the writer since these 
articles began, asking for a detailed lesson plan that it has 
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seemed best to present two plans, which were used lag 
year by two first grade teachers. The first gives in detaj 
a lesson plan for the first letter of Phillips Brooks. The 
second plan, by Miss Bertha O’Neill, gives the method jy 
detail when the class is using a reader. 
LESSON PLAN— READING FOR GRADE ] 

Topic of Lesson 

Letter by Phillips Brooks to Gertie and dated a 

Venice, August 13, 1882. 

Purpose of Lesson 

(a) General. To teach children to read fluently and 
intelligently. ; 

(6) Specific. To teach the children the new words 
found in this letter and to teach them to read 
the letter with enjoyment. 

Subject — how approached 
Let us stand straight and do our very best, for we havea 
very interesting letter to read to-day. 
Instruction 
There are some new words in the lesson and we must 
learn them before we can read well. 
(Drill on the following phrases from the board.) 


i Phrase Drill 

children in Venice 
Note Show one or more pictures of Venice and 
the streets of Venice. 

met another youngster 

especially the children 

he couldn’t 

play a tune 

so many noblemen 

to do at Andover 

this is a queer city 

want to take a bath 

everybody begs here 

another door post 

and drowning them 

always in danger 

they are serenading you 

they are done 
Note Explain the meaning of any word or phrase 
which the class does not understand. 


ho 


Drill on the underscored words in the phrases. 


Nore It will not usually be possible to teach the 
whole letter and all the words in one lesson. 

3 Use some of the pupils’ names in connection with 
the phrase drill, e. g. 
Thomas saw a queer city 
Susie met another youngster 
Mary is always in danger. Etc. 

4 Pupils begin to read and teacher questions each 
as to the meaning. 

What kind of streets in Venice? 
How does the nurse keep the boys from swim ming 
away? 
Why is Venice a queer city? Etc. 
As the pupils read the teacher places failed words on the 
blackboard for further drill at the close of the lesson, e. g. 


just yesterday string tied 
pulled swimming fiddle carriage 
DRILL 


1 Questions on the meaning of the story 
Where do the children of Venice play? 
How do people travel in the streets of Venice? 
Why did Uncle Phillips not see the Queen? 

2 Drill on all the words missed. 

3 For seat work copy from the board all the words 
missed by the class and build them by letters. 
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MODEL LESSON PLAN — READING, GRADE I 
(By Bertha O’Neill, Teacher of the Primary Grades in the State 
Model School, Avon, Conn.) 
Topic Indians. 
Purpose of the Lesson 
(a2) General. To teach children to read intelligently 
and to gain a vocabulary. 
(b) Specific. To teach the children to read and to tell 
the story “Indians.” To teach all new words. 
Subject — how approached 
hrase Let us have good positions and some good reading. 
Before we read, Mary may tell us anything she 
s. knows about Indians. 
There are some interesting things in this story and 
» the = 
some new words. Let us pronounce them from 
; the board first: 
with 
hanging Indian squaw shoot pony marbles 
west board wigwam bow arrows skins 
Teacher points out and pronounces the words. Pupils 
ach pronounce three times in concert, then individually. 
Begin reading. Pupils take turns until the selection 
is finished. ‘Teacher questions pupils on what has 
ing been read to ascertain whether they understand 
the meaning of the lesson. Ask for the meaning 
of words. 
the Where did Harry go? 
*§ What did he see? 
What name is given to an Indian woman? Indian 
| baby? 
What is a wigwam? 
Tell something about how the Indians live. 
On the board place a list of words on which the pupils 
? have failed during the reading: 








bright began couldn’t papoose woman board 
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Drill on these words at the close of the lesson. 
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DRILL 


Question on the lesson 
What did Harry learn about 


the Indian baby? 
Tell about Harry’s visit with the Indian boy. 

Which do you think Harry liked better, the pony or the 
bow and arrows — why? 


Drill on all the new words for the lesson. 


Points taught 
The story of the Indians, new words as listed and 
drill on failed words as listed. 


SEAT WorK 
Copy and build all new words and those failed on. 


INDIANS 
(As retold by class.) 

Harry lived with his mother and father in the far West. 
One day his father took him to see some Indians. First 
he saw an Indian woman and her baby. An Indian woman 
is called a squaw. Her baby is called a papoose. 

The papoose was hanging on a board ona tree. It looked 
at Harry with its bright eyes. He thought it was very 
pretty. He wished his mother could see it. He asked the 
squaw if he might take ithome. The squaw said, “No! No! 
My little papoose.” She let Harry hold it for a little 
while. Then she put it back on the tree where the wind 
could rock it and the birds sing to it. 

Soon Harry saw an Indian boy. He had a pony. 
began to talk to him about it. 

The Indian showed Harry his wigwam. A wigwam is an 
Indian’s house. It is made of skins spread upon poles. 

The boy gave Harry a bow and arrows and showed him 
how to shoot an arrow. Harry gave the boy some marbles 
and showed him how to play with them. 

I think Harry had a nice visit. 


Harry 





Teaching Reading by Means 


of Games 
Mabel Ballantine Prescott 


THE ORCHESTRA GAME 
Ts teacher gives to each child a horn, drum, mouth 


organ, jewsharp, toy violin, or flute, and so on. 

She writes on board, “the orchestra will play.” 

As she waves her baton the playing begins, each one 
playing the instrument given tohim. The teacher writes on 
the board, “The fife may play.” The orchestra read and 
stop while the fife plays alone. Teacher gives signal and 
the fife stops playing and becomes leader, using a baton 
lying on the table for the purpose. The teacher writes, 
“Play the mouth organ.” The orchestra read and stop, the 
mouth organ playing alone. At signal from teacher the 
one playing mouth organ becomes leader, using baton for 
purpose. Teacher writes, “Play the bugle.” The or- 
chestra read and stop and the bugle plays alone. At sign 
he stops and lifts baton, giving signal for orchestra to resume. 
Each time as a new solo instrument is played the former 
who is directing goes back to his instrument, and so on 
through all of the instruments. The lines are then read 
by various children and solo instruments again played as 
proper line is read. A short drill is given on the instru- 
ment names, and on the repeated words. Teacher now 
writes, ““The game is over,” and the tiny musicians return 
to their accustomed seats. 


PLANTING A GARDEN GAME 
The teacher draws a garden with a fence around it. 
The fence boards are labeled with the alphabet letters. 
She writes, “What shall I plant in my garden?” Pointing 
to a, then to the line she says, “What shall I plant in my 
garden?” A child says, “Plant asters in your garden.” 
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(Any flower word beginning with a.) The teacher writes 
the sentence on the board. She points to b and repeats, 
“What shall I plant in my garden?” (Pointing to line.) 
A child says, “Plant bluebells in your garden.” (Any 
flower with 6.) Teacher writes the line on board. Teacher 
points to d and continues as above. Child says, “Plant 
daisies in your garden.”’ Teacher writes the Ine. This 
is continued through all or part of the alphabet. (The 
game may be repeated using only part of the alphabet each 
day.) Tell children all unfamiliar words. Show pictures 
from clippings you have saved of the various flowers 
named. Have some of the natural flowers in the room if 
possible. A number of children are now called on to read 
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the various lines. A short drill is given on the repeated 
words as, in, garden, the and plant. 

The teacher says, “I should like a bouquet of asters.” 
A child points to word aster on board and gets an imaginary 
bouquet, handing it to the teacher. Teacher says, “Give 
Mary a bouquet of lilies.” Child points to lilies, repeat- 


ing word, and performs the action. ‘Gather some blue- 
bells for the table.’’ Child points to and names bluebells 
and performs action. “Gather a bunch of daisies for our 


school-room.”” Child points to and names daisies and 
goes through play of gathering. Thus a word drill, alive 
with interest, is given on flower names. 


As Lesson APPEARS ON BOARD 

What shall I plant in my garden? 
Plant asters in your garden. 
Plant bluebells in your garden. 
Plant calla lilies in your garden. 
Plant daisies in your garden. 
Plant Easter lilies in your garden. 

(Continue through all or part of the alphabet.) 

(This game may be played, using vegetable names.) 


FURNISHING A HOUSE GAME 


The teacher draws a house with a fence around it, on 
the blackboard. Upon each board of the fence she places 
a letter of the alphabet. The teacher writes and repeats, 
“Who will help to furnish my house?” (Throughout 
reading of lines tell all unfamiliar words to children when- 
ever needed.) The names of those who respond are written 
on the board as follows: 


Mary 

John 

James 

May 

Sidney 

Alice (till list is finished) 


The teacher points to a on fence, saying again as she 
reads the lines, “Who will help to furnish my house?” 
A child chosen says, “I will give an album.” (Any word 
beginning with a.) Teacher finishes the line beginning with 


his name, as, “John will give an album.” ae to} 
she repeats her question, and another child is chosen, who 
says, “I will give a bed.” (Any article beginning with },) 

The teacher fills in opposite the name, as, ‘* Mary yj 
give a bed.” The teacher points toc on fence and repeats 
question, always pointing to line. A child says, “] wij 
give some chairs.” Teacher fills in opposite the name, as, 
“Sidney will give some chairs.” In this way proceed 
through the alphabet. (This lesson may be repeated 
using only a part of the alphabet each time.) 

Point to name Mary (any name) and ask, “What wil] 
Mary give? Achild reads, ‘Mary will give a bed.” Point 
to John (any name) and ask, “What will John give?” 4 
child reads, “ John will give an album.” Continue this way 
through lines. After lines have been read and reread, give 
a quick drill on the names, on the nouns bed, chair, desk. 
album, and others, and on the repeated words will, give. 
and a. 

This lesson may be simplified for beginners by not using 
the alphabet. For more advanced classes phonic sounds 
may be used in place of alphabet at times if desired. The 
lesson may be followed by a busy work period in which the 
children cut, draw, or make the furniture. Slips may be 
passed to each upon which is written, “You may make a 
table,” “ You may make a chair,” and others. 


As Lesson APPEARS ON BOARD WHEN FINISHED 
Who will help to furnish my house? 
John will give an album. 
Mary will give a bed. 
Sidney will give some chairs. 
James will give a desk. 
Alice will give an easy chair. (Through part or all 
of alphabet.) 


An Audubon Booklet 
Ethel H. Robson 


(The material and illustrations given here are from booklets mad 
by the members of the Junior Audubon Society of the Western Ilinois 5 
State Normal School. ) 


AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
Audubon Societies were started by Dr. Grinnell in 1886, 


in New York,and named in honor of John James Audubon 
There are Audubon Societies now in twenty-two States. 


Our PLEDGE 

I promise to do all I can for our native birds by treating 
them with kindness and by providing them with food, 
water and homes. 


Our Cotors — Green and white. 


Our Motto 
“A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand.” 


Our “Socrety” Brrp— The Mocking Bird. 


OFFICERS OF OuR SOCIETY 
President — Mavrine Bell. 
Vice-president — Defoe Ginnings. 
Secretary — Herbert Bosselt. 
Treasurer — Laurence Wisecup. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


John James Audubon was one of the greatest portrait 
ornithologists in the world. 

He was born in Louisiana, May 4, 1780. 

Mr. Audubon had a great love for nature and he spent 
sixty years in making his first book, “Birds of America.” 

One of the greatest results of Mr. Audubon’s work was 
that people appreciated nature more than they had ever 
done before. 

He died in 1851, at the age of seventy-one years. 
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THE CARDINAL 


The cardinal is red all over except a black spot around 


his bill. He is about the size of a robin and has a crest. 

He eats seeds, insects and berries. 

His nest is made up of feathers, sticks and strings and is 
built in bushes or small trees. 

The female lays about three or four eggs and they are 
bluish green, speckled with brown. 

The cardinal is very helpful to the farmer because he eats 
weed-seeds and insects. 


ORIGINAL POEM ON CARDINAL 


The cardinal sits on the tree, 
Singing to her babies three. 

While she sings, the father brings 
Worms and many other things. 


THE BROWN THRASHER 


The color of the brown thrasher is brown on his back and 
speckled on his breast. He is a little larger than a robin. 

He eats berries but mostly insects. 

The brown thrasher builds his nest in hedges or bushes. 
He makes it of leaves, sticks and fine roots. 

The eggs are a dull white speckled with brown. She 
lays from four to five eggs. 

The brown thrasher is more helpful than harmful be- 
cause he eats more insects than berries. 


BROWN THRUSH SONG 


This is the song the brown thrush flings 
Out of his thicket of roses; 
Hark how it bubbles and rings, 
Mark how it closes, 
Luck, luck, what luck? 
Good enough for me, I’m alive, you see, 
Sun shining, no repining, 
Never borrow idle sorrow, 
Drop it! Cover it up! 
Hold your cap! Joy will fill it, 
Don’t spill it, steady! be ready, 
Good luck! — Henry Van Dyke 


ORIGINAL POEM ON BROWN THRASHER 


The brown thrasher is singing in the top of the tree, 
He makes the world happy for you and for me, 

How happy he is in his coat of brown, 

Floating around with his beautiful crown. 


THE KINGFISHER 
O happy Kingfisher! What care should he know 
By the clear pleasant streams, as he skims to and fro, 
Now lost in the shadow, now bright in the sheen, 
Of the hot summer sun, glancing scarlet and green. 


THE KINGFISHER 
The color of the Kingfisher is a bluish gray with a brown 


and white belt on the breast. He isa little larger than the 
robin. 


He eats small beetles and fish. 

The kingfisher builds his nest in the side of the bank in a 
long tunnel about five feet long. 

The female lays from five to eight pure white eggs. 

He is more helpful than he is harmful. 


ORIGINAL POEM ON KINGFISHER 


See the Kingfisher fishing in the brook, 
Looking in and out in every little nook, 
He fishes and fishes ali the day long, 

With his beak so very large and strong. 





Suggestions for Oral or Written 
Study of a Reading Lesson 
C. S. Mount 


BEGINNERS 
Build new words with letter cards. 
Match words. 
Count the number of times the new words appear. 
Read or copy the sentences containing them. 


Last HALF oF First YEAR 
Find and copy names of people and places. 
Find and copy nares of things. 
Words containing a certain number of letters. 
Words ending in certain letters. 


SECOND YEAR 

Words containing certain combinations, as, “ie” or 
‘ei,” “tain.” 

Select a required number of statements. 

Select questions. 

Action words; 7. e. what each person does. 

Difficult words. 

Arrange in columns all words containing one consonant, 
two consonants. 

Same with vowels. 

Sentences containing “I. 

Count the paragraphs. Copy one. (The teacher must 
select a paragraph containing a difficult sentence. Difficult 
words or phrases for this.) 


‘ 


More ADVANCED 

Select the principal characters. 

Find the beginning of the action. 

Copy questions containing quotation marks. 

Singulars and Plurals. 

Copy certain phrases and form sentences containing 
tnem. 

Read a paragraph. Close the book and write from 
memory, or reproduce in the pupil’s own language. 

Select the words that help to form pictures; i. e. descrip- 
tive words. 

Look for the meaning of the difficult words in the dic- 
tionary, copy the definition, write a sentence for each. 
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Post Card love 
loves 
loved 
loving 
lovely 
lovable 
unloved 
unloving 
unlovable 
beloved 
Finish your chart of all sounds learned, showing the mark. 
ings and one word for each sound. 
Make a chart of all the equivalent sounds. Mark each 
sound, the letter, but not the word. 
a er 00 
a ate er berth 00 book 
ai laid ir bird ou would 
ay day u pur 
ea break f 
ma eigh neigh f fly 00 
; ey they gh laugh 00 spoon 
ph phonics Oo prove 
Yo 0 * a . u crude 
a warm i 
oO nor i mine ow 
y my ow COW 
a ye dyed ou couch 
are care igh high 
The First Robin air hair oy 
I saw a robin long ago — ear pear i oy boy 
The very first, I knew, dear; eir their i pin oi oil 
I wished that everyone might sing ere where e been 
His sweetest song to you, dear!—A. E. A. ™ ud arene : 
a u busy s son 
ee ar are y city c city 
— ear heart t (sh) station - 
j -— ri 
‘ h ee a j Jack t ave 
Second Grade P Onics ar collar g gypsy t top 
IX er mother d soldier d kissed 
Kate K. O’Neill 2 . 
c ( 
HE following are only a few of the prefixesthatshould 4 was oO go u tune 
be taught. Give these first, because they are 9 not oa road ew few 
easy, afterwards get your own list from the dic- oe toe ui juice 
tionary, omitting all words that the children can e oh Oh ue due 
not use understandingly. Use for this list prefixes ab, ac, ¢ cut ou _ four 
con, com, em, en, ex, im, in, ob, sub. k kite ow slow ai 
First list. Give first the original word, then same word §¢k cluck oo. ~— door ur fur 
with prefix. qu (kw) queen ew sew or word 
board, aboard; cross, across; é 5 . 
ado, afloat, afraid, alike, e he e lock . waiteiie 
alight, arise, ashamed, ashore, ea read a wad f of 
aside, asleep, awake, away, ee eel 
exchange, explain, ie field Ww 
pretend, prevail, prevent, Ww war On 
recall, relate, repay, reply, é o (wu) one onl: 
request, require, return, e wet re) “G 
unable, unbutton, unclasp, u bury o son y aid 
uncoil, uncombed, undone, a many u fun y you “H 
unending, unequal, unfair, i i Daniel “Hy 
unfasten, unfinished, unfit, j hallelujah “O 
unhook, unlace, unless, a So 
unload, unlock, unloved, p “| 
a = gn kn gu ( 
unnumbered, unpack, unpaid, ane les dail clock “A 
unpin, unread, unroll, unsafe, She 
unsealed, unseen, unspoiled, . ~~ ow the 
untie, unwashed, unworthy Children always specially like “Ships of Yule” and %& Jac 
nearly all the sounds are given in it, it makes a good poem He 
Take one-syllable words and have children see how many for this month. It was given us at an Institute by the State “p 
words they can make. First give a lesson showing just Superintendent of Drawing. She didn’t know the author, WI 
what you mean: but had found it in some magazine. rar 
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SHIPS OF YULE A woman came 


, ; ; “You mustn’t stay here for my” 
When I was just a little boy, - ; 


66 »¢ > > » etayv ’ 9 
Before I went to school, ‘Oh, please, let me stay, I’m 
I had a fleet of forty sail She gave him 
I called the Ships of Yule; they heard 


; — She hid Jack in 
Of every rig, from rakish brig The Old Giant said 
And gallant barkentine, . . ant Saic _ 
To little Fundy fishing-boats, He ate his supper and then called for 
With gun-boats painted green. The hen 
was tired and said 
let Jack out 


They used to go on trading trips 
Around the world for me, 


nark. For though I had to stay on shore “TI wish I had f 
My heart was on the sea. “Well, take it” 
each ms ran away with the 
hey stopped at every port of call Jack and his Mother 
From Babylon to Rome, . . . 99 
To load with all the lovely things One day said, “I think I'll go 
We never had at home; the same woman 


" ; She said, “‘ You can’t stay because”’ 
With elephants and ivory 2 


d Bought from the King of Tyre, was so tired and hungry 
And shells and silk and sandalwood This time she hid 
That sailor men admire; Giant said, ‘‘Who’s”’ 


. , . “Oh keep still and eat your supper” 
With figs and dates from Samarcand, I - PI 


- r a > » jc aye 7? " ne 
. And squatty ginger-jars, I know someone is here,” so he opened 
And scented silver amulets only loaves of bread 
e ™ . aa a4 ‘6 . 5 x a . ” 
. From Indian bazaars; Now are you satisfied, and will 


—_ called for his gold 
With sugar-cane from Port of Spain, 8 


With monkeys from Ceylon, played many o 7 : 
And paper lanterns from Pekin went to bed, Giant’s wife called 
h With dragons painted on; “TI wish I had that gold harp” 


" i “You may have” 
With cocoanuts from Zanzibar, ’ 


And pines from Singapore, going out ol door, harp called 
And when they had unloaded these giant heard and 
They could go back for more. Jack ran and the old Giant ran 


, ; reached beanstalk first 
And even after I was big 


And had to go to school, hurried down 
My mind was often far away called mother to bring 
Aboard the Ships of Yule. cut down the stalk 
- ; no one ever saw or heard 
Write parts of Mother Goose rhymes on the board. 
Have child read, then give the whole rhyme: 
4 the longer she stands 


all the king’s horses 

over the candle-stick 

his wife could eat no lean 

to find her poor dog a bone 
going to the fair 

all on a summer day 

how does your garden grow? 
he’s under the haystack 
the little dog laughed 

when he was alive he lived in clover 
he pulled out a plum 

there he kept her very well 
a sings for his supper 





JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


Once on a time there was a very poor 
only a cow 

“Go sell the cow and” 

met a man 

“How much will you take” 

“How much will you give” 

“O, I'll give you all these beautiful” 
So that foolish Jack 

“Did you sell” 

. “How much did you get” 

She was so angry she 

the sun was trying to 





as ; 
id ms Jack jumped up and 
on He ran downstairs, outdoors and saw 
‘on “Tl climb that” 


When he reached the sky he saw 
ran along the road until 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 


TYPICAL USES FOR THE NUMBER CARDS 


Marian D. Paine 


HE making of sets of Number Cards which have 
upon them the combinations of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, has been de- 
scribed in the April number of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Various drill exercises for which these cards may be used 
will now be described. 

Emphasis should be placed on the fact that number cards 
are to be used exclusively for drill after the combinations 
have been presented objectively and never for the first work 
of development. 


I 


A long row of cards is placed on a chalk rail in full view 
of the whole class. These are to be arranged quite near 
together, but not touching each other. 


1 The children go up as their names are called or in 
turn, and select cards, which they may take to their seats if 
they can give the correct answers. 

2 They may be required to take the cards in order. 
Any child who is slow should give the answer, but may not 
be allowed to carry away the card. 


Il A RACE 


The cards are arranged as in the illustration above. The 
teacher calls on several children by name, and then gives a 
number, as 8. Those whose names are called run to the 
board and select a card on which the figures total eight. 
More children should be chosen than there are cards. 
The successful ones should recite their examples in the com- 
plete form — “7 and 1 are 8, 1 and 7 are 8” — thus form- 
ing or confirming a desired habit. 


III 


The pupils stand, a row at a time, and recite from the 
cards which the teacher holds up one by one. Since the 
reverse combination is on the back of each, she herself can 
tell what numbers are before the class. As fast as a child 
recites his example, he sits down. Those who make a 
mistake or are slow are given the cards on which they fail 
to study. 

This work should be done rapidly with no dawdling. 


IV 


A group of children are arranged in a semi-circle or a line 
in front of the teacher. She holds up the cards one at a 
time and the children give the answers in turn. There are 
several ways of conducting this drill: 


1 Every child may hold the cards which he answers 
correctly, counting them at the end of the exercise. 

2 Those which are missed or on which there is hesita- 
tion are given to the child who fails, and at the close of the 
lesson, he must return them and give the correct answer. 

3 The children who fail or give slow answers may go 
to the foot of the row as in a spelling-match. 

4 Children who fail may be asked to step back out of the 
line. When everyone has had a turn, those who made mis- 
takes may return to their places if they can give three correct 
answers. 


V 


The cards are exposed one at a time and given out to the 
child who first tells the correct answer. This is a very 
noisy way of using the cards,‘and it would be impossible 


for a large class, since almost all the children are shouting 
out the answers at once. ’ 


V1 


Children may be allowed to use the number cards jy 
playing “teacher and class” before school or at recess 


VII A GAME OF SILENCE 


This game was suggested by Madame Montessorj’s 
book and proves most attractive to children. 

Any set of cards is selected. All the children in one roy 
then take their places at the blackboard, and no one speaks 
again until the exercise is over. 

Five cards are exposed one at a time, and each example 
with its reverse 


9 9 6 8 
—d —f xs x6 
4 5 48 48 


placed on the board. After the five examples are finished 
. . , . 4 
the children return to their seats and the work is corrected 
by the teacher. 
I he other rows of child en go te the board in tum— 
neither teacher nor pupils saying a word during the enti 
time. 


VIIT USING THE NUMBER BOXES 


The number boxes are first distributed. The teacher 
then holds up a card: 


S +6 
| 


which the children copy with the numbers. The combina- 
tion on the back side may also be made: 


IX A HUNT 


All the addition and subtraction cards are distributed 
upon the children’s desk. There should be some of each 
on every desk. 

Any number of children are then chosen to hunt for the 
cards which match. For example: 

d 6 13 13 
+6 (with +7 on the back) matches —6 (with —7 m 


S 10 
the back) or +5 matches —5 


Any child who finds a pair must show it to the teacher 
before being allowed to keep it. 


X A GUESSING GAME 


The teacher or some pupil is chosen as leader. The 
leader then takes a portion of a pile of cards and looks at 
the one on top. If it is 10 

+5 


he says, “15,” and then calls on different players until som 
one has said: 
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“Ts it 10 and 5?” 
Or “Ts it 5 and 10?” 


The child guessing correctly has the card. 

The rows may race each other to see which can get the 
largest number, or the class may be divided into two sides, 
and all the points made by each side be added together. 


XI ANOTHER GUESSING GAME 


A similar game may be played at the blackboard. Any 
number of children may take their places at the board, 
each with chalk and eraser, and having his section separated 
by lines from the others. 

“The leader selects one of the cards and gives its answer, 


as 1). Each child then puts on the board some combina- 
tion of 11; for example: 

8 3 
+3 +8 
11 1] 
Or 6 5 
+5 +6 
1] 11 


When everyone has finished, the leader holds up the card, 
and those who have guessed correctly add a star to their 
score. 

If the class is so large that all cannot go to the board at 
once, each group may retire after ten turns. 


XII 


Each number card has its reverse combination on the 
back side. 

Subtraction cards made in this way may be held up by 
the teacher one at a time, and the children asked to give 
the opposite combination, as: 


14 14 
—! when —6 


is shown 


The card may be turned to show whether the answer 
was right or not. It may then be passed to the child who 
guessed correctly. 
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XIII AN ARITHMETIC MATCH 

An arithmetic match resembles the well-known spelling 
match, except that number combinations are given out 
instead of words. In answering, the results only should 
be required, since it takes too long for the example to 
be repeated each time. 

1 A modified form of the arithmetic match may be 
played by the pupils of the first or second grades. About 
ten children are lined up in front of the others and given 
examples from the cards in turn. 

The object of the game is to get as near the head as possi 
ble. Those children who answer incorrectly should go to 
the foot, and after each has had one turn, the child at the 
head should also go to the foot and try to work up again. 

Those who do not participate may write down on paper 
the examples which are missed, until their turn comes to 
recite. 

2 Third and Fourth Grade children will enjoy a regula- 
tion arithmetic match. 

The class is divided into equal parts, which are lined up 
opposite each other. The teacher then shows cards alter- 
nately to one side or the other. These must be answered 
rapidly, those who fail or are slow going to their seats. If 
possible, she should go around several times. 

At the end of the period, those who have remained stand- 
ing on each side are counted. The inside having the larger 
number is the winner. 

If such a match is proposed a day or so in advance, the 
weaker pupils will probably do more or less studying in 
preparation. 


XIV A NUMBER BATTLE 


All the children who are to play are divided into two sides, 
which form in parallel rows. 

Cards from the set which has been selected are then 
shown alternately to the sides. Each child in his turn must 
give the correct answer promptly. If he does not, the card 
is passed to the next child on the other side. 

If the one asked on SrpE 1 does not know the answer, the 
chance is given to Sipe 2. If Sime 2 answers correctly, 
one child may be. chosen from S1DE 1, who is placed at the 
foot of the line on Sipe 2. But if the one asked on SmDE 2 
fails to answer correctly and the question is answered by 
the next player on SrpE 1, nothing is gained by either. 

Before the game begins, a time limit of ten or fifteen 
minutes should be set, and the game is won by the side 
which has the longer line at the end of that time. 








Brush Drawing from the Japanese 
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A Trip to Japan ‘} com 
Margrete Petersen yok 
(Book rights reserved) . A 
AR away across the Ocean of Peace are the Happy Here we had an excellent opportunity to study these agail 
Islands, the paradise of children. Some unim- interesting little people. We found them always gentle mait 
aginative people call the ocean the Pacific, and and polite,foreven the smallest children are taught that rude- qT 
the Happy Islands, Japan. ness is disgraceful. Quite a lesson for our small people view 
Hither, in our imagination, we journeyed and spent avery who in many cases are anything but polite. ) futu 
happy month with the queer little people of the Sunrise The teacher brought out at this time several little Japan- M 
Kingdom. ese dolls, some beautifully dressed in silken kimonos, others man 
We made a very quick trip across our country, for we _ in the dress of the coolie. This gave the children a splendid Jape 
were anxious to reach the great ocean, upon which the real idea of the appearance and dress of the Japanese. then 
start was to be made. Our little friends did not invite us to ride in electric cars orig’ 
or carriages drawn by horses. chai 
No indeed! Our trips were -* 
made in queer little carriages mac 
called jinrikishas, drawn by chat 
men called coolies. Perl 
Many pictures of these mt 
queer [little vehicles were sor 
shown! the children, and } The 
better still, a small model oth 
made by the teacher. From - 
this model, the children 
made several of these tiny 
two-wheeled jinrikishas from 
oak-tag, painted them black, 
placed a tiny lady in each, 
and a coolie was set to draw 


them. 

The children found that 
one of the most striking fea- 
tures of Japan was the 
beautiful flowers and lovely 
gardens. It was well named 
the Flowery Kingdom. The 
climate is so delightful that 
the trees are most always 

For many days we enjoyed life on board the big ocean green and the ‘flowers in bloom. 
liner, without the discomforts of seasickness which generally Now, the children made quantities of paper flowers; 
attend such a trip. An imaginary trip certainly has its cherry blossoms, wistaria, plum blossoms, iris, etc., and 
compensations. When we steamed into harbor, we saw with the teacher’s help made a lovely garden on the sand- 
in the distance the Japanese sacred mountain, the matchless table. Little by little the sand-table began to look like 
Fuji Yama. All this was made very real by a set of beau- a small bit of Japan as bits were added to it from time to 
tiful postcards and by many illustrations on the blackboard. time. Each article represented a story, and when it was 

At this time the children made, on the sand-table, Fuji completed they had learned more about Japan and its 
Yama, the sacred mountain; it looked very real as it rose people than seemed credible for such small folks. 
snow-capped at the rear of the sand-board. On our tour of inspection we found their homes very 

On landing we were met by some of our little Japanese different from ours. They were all very,very neat and were 
cousins, who volunteered to take us about to see the certainly easily taken care of, as they consisted of little 
country. but outside walls of one story. The paper screens between 
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the rooms could slide back and forth so the inside of the 
house could be made into one large room or several smal 
ones at a moment’s notice. There was little or no furniture, 
only a vase of lovely flowers, and when we were invited to 
tea several lacquered tea tables were brought in. 

After considerable study of these houses, we made a cun- 
ning little house as nearly as possible like the ones we had 
just seen. 

The children thought the tiny hand-painted panels just 
the nicest things, and on the wistaria covered porch they 
placed a set of Geisha girls. They named each one of the 
dolls on the sand-table Japanese names; this made them 
seem more real. 

After a visit to some of the temples they made a tiny 
temple of oak tag, painting it with gold paint; tiny lanterns 
were hung about on the corners. A gateway was also made 
and painted gold. These made a bright spot on the sand- 
table when completed. 

We saw some queerly constructed bridges made of bam- 
boo. We made several different kinds, but finally decided 
to use one which the children thought would be the least 
dangerous to cross. 

When they had added a few more dolls and a couple 
of boats, they found to their joy that the sand-table was 
completed. And it certainly looked very attractive with 
the many colored flowers, gilded Pagoda, and brightly 
dressed Japanese ladies. 

At the end of the month the children journeyed home 
again with many souvenirs of their trip for those who re- 
mained at home. 

The little trip had been successful from every point of 
view, and we all looked forward to many others in the 
future. 

Meanwhile for busy work the children had made a great 
many things besides those actually used on the sand-table. 
Japanese paper dolls with several dresses were hektographed, 
then colored and cut out. Little books were made, with 
original stories and bright illustrations. They also made a 
characteristic Japanese picture on the blackboard, forming 
an attractive border at the rear of the room. Each child 
made a small sand-table of his own to carry home. The 
charming story of “The Japanese Twins,” by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, was read, a chapter a day, with illustrations copied 
on the board previous to reading the chapter. Many other 
stories of Japanese life were told or read to the children. 
The teacher’s reading along this line had been very extensive, 
otherwise she would not have been able to carry her class 
on this journey so successfully. 
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Playing Ball 


Topics 
The Journey 


Across our country. 
Across the ocean. 


The Landing 


The first sight of Japan 
Fuji Yama. 


The General Characteristics of the Country 


Compared with ours. 


The People. 


Their appearance. 































Blackboard Bo der 
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Their dress. 

Their manners. 

Their customs. 

Their means of conveyance compared with ours. 
The Climate of Japan 

Compared with Ours. 
The Vegetation of Japan 

The Garden. 

Flowers. 


May 1915 
The Homes 


Exterior. 
Interior. 
Bamboo and Paper. 
Temple. 
Form of Worship. 
The Journey Home. 
Note Teachers will find “Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy,” ex. 


cellent for supplementary reading. Published by the Educational] 


Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. Price, 25 cents, 








Japanese Kindergarten Children 


The Little Japanese 
a €. &. 


F we were to take a steamer at San Francisco to visit 
the strange countries across the Pacific, we should 
be very liable to make our first stop in that interest- 
ing and progressive country, Japan. If we stayed 

only in the cities, we should not see the queer things that 
I am going to tell you about. But just as it takes a long 
time to bring new ways and customs to places far removed 
from the railroad and coast in our own country, so in the 
remote parts of the Asiatic countries these sights are not 
uncommon to-day. 

The father and mother of the Japanese baby never seem 
to grow old, and are so playful and happy with their chil- 
dren that the children seem happy and, visitors say, “ Al- 
most never cry.” He is dressed simply, eats simply, rides 
on his nurse’s or mother’s back, which all children like, and 
gets his new name when he is seven and begins his school life. 

He goes to school at seven in the morning and stays until 
twelve. If he is naughty at home or at school the favorite 
punishment is the “moxa” on his finger. This is a sort 
of cone-shaped pith which burns slowly like the lighter for 
firecrackers. It is lighted and allowed to burn as long as 
the punisher thinks it is deserved. 

The girls play with dolls more than in our own country. 
They are kept as heirlooms, and it is not uncommon for a 
little girl to have dolls that her great, great, great grand- 
mother and all between have played with. The boys 
also have dolls, but they represent famous men and military 
heroes. The Japanese children have many games of their 
own, and the streets are filled with singers, acrobats, 
dancers, pasturers and such. Perhaps the kite is the boy’s 
best toy. These are usually square and the strings are 
covered with powdered glass. The idea is to cut the string 
of another boy’s kite. When this is done, the owner loses 
the kite. He gives it up with low bows. It is said he 
never loses his temper and goes off angry, as some American 
boys might do. 


Even more common are lanterns and fans. The former 
are carried by everybody at night, and are placed in front 
of the houses, often with umbrellas over them to protect 
them from the rain. Just as the Mikado and cook and the 
porter and all the other grownups carry fans, so do all the 
children. Sometimes they are of waterproof paper for 
wet weather, very gayly colored for dress occasions, and 
very strong for playthings or for winnowing grain. 

I couldn’t begin to tell you the strange things about this 
queer little country. But just fancy driving a cow to 
pasture with the bell on her tail instead of her neck, or a 
horse with its tail tied up in a silk bag and wearing straw 
shoes tied up with shoe-strings. For a boy to call another 
a “lamb” would be what our boys mean when they call 
another a “mule,” for the lamb is the emblem of obstinacy; 
and to pay a very high compliment a girl friend is termed a 
“goose.” 

When a little girl tires of the company of her little friend 
she goes into the kitchen, turns the broom upside down and 
begins to fan it. This is just the same as saying, “I’m not 
going to play any more, my mamma wants me to be alone,” 
as I heard an American child say recently. Of course the 
little visitor went home in high dudgeon. 

If one of our boys and girls should bring home <aything 
eatable from a party I fancy mother would have something 
important to say. But in Japan, one must never leave 
anything that he has taken, so the remainder is slipped 
into the sleeve. 

This may well be called “the upside-down country,” 
or perhaps the “back-end-to” country. Horses’ heads 
are placed in the stables where their tails should be; work- 
men sit down to work; artists often paint upside down; 
screws turn the wrong way; dogs wear ruffles on their necks; 
roofs of houses are built first and hoisted into place; and, 
stranger than the rest, to injure an enemy, a Japanese 
kills, not the enemy, but himself. If you are interested 
to read more of these little folks, just get Miss Bird’s book, 
and you will almost think you are traveling in Japan 
yourself. 
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Reception Day 


Daisie Poole 


N the spring of the year, when the children are begin- 
ning to think of vacation and school work lags, then 
we teachers are all looking for ways and means to 
keep the pupils wide awake and to create new interest 

in their studies. For some time I have been trying various 
devices to inspire my pupils, but some time ago I found a 
plan which has proven very successful each year, and this 
spring the children seem more enthusiastic than ever. 

Our plan was to have a reception in the school-room, and 
for this special day we set to work many weeks in advance 


to beautify our room. There was only half an hour each 
day for handwork, so it took some time to carry out our 
plans. 


It happened that the room assigned to our grade was 
rather dark, so the trustees did not put any shades on our 
windows, and eight bare windows made the room very 
unattractive. Consequently the first thing we did was to 
make white paper shades, as seen in the illustration. Over 
this we draped strings of pink paper. These were made of 
half inch waxed straws with one inch squares of pink paper 
between. The Japanese drapery effect was very pretty. 
The strings looked like tiny pink ropes hanging over the 
white curtains. 

We transplanted our flowers, planted some seed, and also 
added some new plants which the little folks brought. 
There were several dozen clay models which we had saved, 
and I gave the children the delightful task of coloring them 
in all shades. They were put on the window sills and 
proved to be quite an effective decoration. 

We then arranged borders to cover the twelve inch space 
above the blackboards. Over one board was an Easter 
border made of little chicks cut from paper napkins 
mounted on stiff white paper. Another border was of 
sunbonnet babies, and still another was of valentines which 
we had saved in February. Each month we had posted 
one or more bulletins of the hand work and these had been 
put away each week through the year as they were finished. 
On the day before the reception they were hung around the 
room over the blackboards, so our friends could see what 
we had been doing, and this was a great delight to the chil- 
dren. 

One corner of the room was called the “ butterfly”’ corner. 





We had hektographed numbers of poppies which were 
colored by the children and mounted on a blue paper back- 
ground which was to represent the sky. In connection 
with our nature work we had learned about some of the 
different kinds of butterflies. These different shapes and 
sizes were hektographed and then colored and cut out. The 
day they were cut out we had a picture taken. The little 
felks were most too busy to have a picture made or rather 
to be very much interested in it. These butterflies were 
pinned on or above the poppies, appearing to be lighting 
on the flowers or flying above them. I regret that I have 
no view of that corner, because it was the most talked of 
part of the room. 

Our sand-table was changed many times during the year, 
but for the reception day, we dressed it up as a Japanese 
\ illage. 

One of our plans for this year, which is causing great 
interest, is a modern little bungalow we are building. 
When finished, it will have a tiny garage in the back, a 
porte-cochére, and a toy auto in the drive. 

All of this handwork appeals to the children and the 
thirty minutes each day is a much-looked-for half hour. 
It comes at the close of the day’s work, but has to be spent 
in study if the lessons have not been good. I find it makes 
the children eager for school in the morning, eager for good 
lessons all day,and quite enthusiastic over the pretty room 
and the important day to come. 


Good-Night 


Good-night, pretty Sun, good-night, 
I’ve watched your purple and golden light 
While you are sinking away; 
And some one had been telling me, 
You’re making o’er the shining sea 
Another beautiful day. 
And just at the time I am going to sleep, 
The children are taking a peep 
At your face, beginning to say, 
“Good-morning!” just when I say, “Good-night!” 
Now, beautiful Sun, if they’ve told me right. — Sel. 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second and Third Grades 


Effie L. Bean 


May 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


First WEEK 


Monday Correct use of “he” and “she.’’ One pupil 
goes about the room, touching various other 
pupils, saying as he does so, “ Who is this?’”’ Other 


pupils, designated by the teacher, answer, “It is 
he,” or “It is she.” 

Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Correct use of “we” 
same method as above. 
Thursday Place sentences similar to the following on 
the board, blanks to be filled by “he, she, we,” 

or “they.” 

Who is that at the door. 

It is ——. 

Is that your brother? 

No, it is not ——. 

Was it Helen or James? 

It was neither ——- nor ——. 

Was it the boys who called? 

Yes, it was ——. 

Is it you two who are singing? 

No, it is not 
Friday Continue above. 


and “they.” Use 





SEcoND WEEK 
Monday Tell the story of “The Country Mouse and 
the City Mouse.” Talk about it. 
Tuesday Reproduce above story., Let one 
begin the story and others continue it. 


pupil 


Wednesday Dramatize the story. Let pupils make 
suggestions. 
Thursday Continue dramatization of above story. 
Friday Dramatize all stories studied. 
TuHrrD WEEK 
Monday Dictation lesson. 
See the beautiful acorns on this oak tree. March, 


April, and May are spring months. 
uses a hammer and a saw. 
Do you see that house on the hill? 


A carpenter 


Tuesday Place the following words on the board: 
mamma lonesome 
papa write 


Daisy ink 


Fot 


country letter 
visit glau 
grandma chickens 
home pigs 


Let pupils construct a story suggested by these words. 

Wednesday Let each pupil select a picture on the 
wall that he likes best and write a 
descriptive of it and tell why he likes it best 

Thursday Supply words to tell what these things do: 


short story 


Cats Hens 
Cows Fire 

Doves Geese 
Dogs - Birds 


Friday Conversation lesson on “A picnic.”’ 


RTH WEEK 

Monday Singular and plural forms. 
following singular forms to plural: 
dog, bird, pencil, plate, bud, robin, dollar, cat, 
book, hen. 

Change the following plural forms to singular: 
rivers, doves, apples, nuts, tables, chairs, roses, 
pictures, bottles, lamps. 

Tuesday Words made plural by adding “es.” 
the following singular forms to plurals: 
glass, box, dish, church, fox, bush, branch, grass. 
bench. 

Wednesday 
Explain. 
Form plurals from the following: 
berry, cry, lily, cherry, daisy, pony, city, lady, 
story, fly. 

Thursday Some words ending in “f” or “fe’’ are 
made plural by changing “f” or “fe” to “ves.” 
Change the following to plurals: 
calf, half, leaf, elf, shelf, knife, life, wolf, loaf, 


Change the 


Change 


Plurals, made by changing “y” to “ies.” 


thief. 
Friday Plurals formed by changing the form of the 
singular: 
Memorize the following: 
mouse — mice 


Coz — Geen 

man — men 
woman — women 
child — children 


goose — geese 
foot — feet 
tooth — teeth 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


First WEEK 

Monday Development of trades. One person can 
do something better than his neighbor, so he 
does that particular work for all of his neighbors, 
while they do for him something in which they 
excel. 

Free discussion of this topic. 

Tuesday Finally this person locates at a central 
place and becomes the local blacksmith, carpenter, 
shoemaker, etc. 

Wednesday Development of a town. These special- 
ists locate in the same neighborhood. Soon a 
church and school are erected. Then a mill and 
stores, and a little town is formed. 

Thursday Soon a railroad enters this town and more 
and more locate in this locality. 

Tell how a railroad helps a town. 

Friday Give as many natural causes, as possible, 
causing location of towns. (Water-power, timber 
farming lands, shipping facilities, etc.) 


SeconD WEEK 

Monday Early history of your city, town or village. 
First buildings. 

Tuesday Its institutions and struggles. 
Grandfather’s stories. 
Family histories. 

Wednesday Leading men and the regions from which 
they came. Brief mention of their lives. 

Thursday Historical relics, buildings, and places of 
historic interest. 

Friday Houses. 
Mode of life and travel. 
Leading trades and industries. 


Tarp WEEK 

Monday Make maps on sand-tables or paper, to 
show local physiography, bluffs, rocks, river, 
valley, island, etc. 

Tuesday Your city, town or village, as it is to-day. 
Compare its houses with those of the pioneers 
and others learned about in history and literature. 

Wednesday Dress. 

Compare winter and summer clothing. 
Sources of clothing material. 
Thursday Special study of wool. 
Where does wool come from? 
Brief talk on sheep shearing. 
Describe the processes wool must go through be- 
fore it is ready for clothing. 
Friday Continue above study of wool. 


\ 
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FourRTH WEEK 


Monday Continue above. 
Name ten things made of wool. 
Tuesday Special study of linen. 
Raising of flax. 
Have specimens, if possible. 
Wednesday Continue study of linen. 
Describe process of linen making. 
Thursday Complete study of linen. 
Name six things made of linen. 
Friday A talk on Memorial Day and Civil War heroes. 


NATURE STUDY 


First WEEK 


Monday Study of the bee. 

Size and color. 

Markings of the body. 

Number of legs and wings. 
Tuesday The bee. 

Feelers. 

Where located? 
Where is the sting located? 
Eyes. 
Size and number. 

What kind of noise does the bee make? 
Wednesday Kinds of bees. 

Workers, drones, queen. Tell about their wor! 
Thursday What do bees make? 

What is this honey made from? 

Bring a piece of honeycomb to school and notice 

shape of cells. 

Of what is the comb composed? 

How are the cells closed when filled? 
Friday What are the bee’s tools? 

What is the food of the baby bees? 

Of what use is the wax in the comb to us? 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Tell the story of “King Solomon and the 
Bees” for reproduction. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. 

Wednesday Study the spring appearance of the trees 
studied in the fall. 

Thursday Study of the House Wren. 
outline given last month. 

Friday Complete above bird. 


Follow bird 


TuirrD WEEK 
Monday Study the Junco. 
Follow outline. 
Tuesday Continue study of the Junco. 
Wednesday Study of the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Review all birds studied. 
(Continued on page 308) 
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(Continued from pagr 305) 
FourtH WEEK 
Monday Return of the wild flowers. Bring speci- 
mens of all the spring flowers you can find for 
conversation lesson. 
Tuesday Discussion of wild flowers. 
Wednesday Press specimens of the wild flowers for a 
spring herbarium. 
Thursday 
Continue making of herbarium. 
Friday Continue above. 


SEAT WORK 
First WEEK 
Monday, Trace around three different kinds of leaves 
and color. - 
Tuesday Fill blanks correctly: 
A baby cow is called a ——. 
A baby horse is called a — 
A baby sheep is called a — 
A baby dog is called a 
A baby cat is called a — 
A baby goat is called a ——. 
A baby frog is called a ——. 
Wednesday Copy names of the months from the black- 
board. 
Make them with the letters in your letter boxes. 
Thursday Write abbreviations of the months. 
Friday See who can write the longest list of flowers. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Copy names of days of the week from the 
blackboard and write their abbreviations. 

Tuesday Write a list of boys’ names. 

Wednesday Write a list of girls’ names. 

Thursday Draw pictures of six articles we wear. 

Friday Write abbreviations of the following: 
bushel, quart, pint, brother, Monday, January, 
company, foot, yard, Friday. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Makealist of all the kinds of fish you know. 

Tuesday Write ten words containing double I. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of garden Label 
them. 

Thursday Write a list of six things that are hot and 
six that are cold. 

Friday Use circles, squares and triangles made some 
time ago for making of designs. 


tools. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Color a hektographed pansy plant. 

Tuesday Read “The Envious Wren,” by Cary, to the 
pupils and let them illustrate the scenes described 
in the poem. 

Wednesday Write the singular of cats, men, bags, 
lemons, sheep, stories, books, toys, lamps, boxes. 

Thursday Use the following in sentences: 
gate, shed, turkey, church, garden. 

Friday Write a list of six things that are soft and six 
that are hard. 


DRAWING 
First WEEK 
Monday Make a May basket. 
Tuesday Paint a goldfish in its bowl. 
in pale blue, fish in yellow and red. 
Wednesday Landscapes. Blue sky, green fields and 
two trees. 
Thursday Paint a spring flower. 
Friday Paint a bird with bright-colored plumage. 


Paint a bowl 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Draw with pencil a bat, a ball and a catcher’s 
mit. 
Tuesday Paint a sprouted twig. 
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Wednesday Pose. Sprinkling the garden. Use black 
for figure of a girl and orange red for the sunbonnet 
and sprinkling can. 

Thursday «Paint and cut out leaves from various 
trees about the school. 

Friday Continue above. 

Mount in a booklet. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Draw the outline of a fan. 
Tuesday Paint the fan. 
Wednesday Paint a sunset landscape. 
Thursday Paint a flower or other spring growth. 
Friday Paint a bird-house with birds perched upon 
it and flying about. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Paint the oriole or other bird of 
pronounced color. 

Tuesday Cut a bird’s nest on a branch and a bird 
sitting on edge or near by. 

Wednesday Paint a waving flag. 

Thursday Soldier’s encampment. 
sky, green field and single green tree. Cut out 
tents of white paper and paste in the foreground. 

Friday Boy carrying a flag. 


a bright 


Landscape, blue 


Pose. 


MUSIC 
First WEEK 

Monday Teach a flag song by rote. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Write the tonic chord on the staff. Notice 
the skipped lines and spaces. Sing as_ teacher 
points. Children take turns at 
singing. 

Friday Write the octave on the staff and proceed 
in the same way. 


pointing and 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Teach a soldier song by rote. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Select one of the short songs, the syllables 
ot which were learned, and place it upon the staff. 
Pupils sing syllables as teacher points. 

Friday Same as above, only use another familiar song. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Select another short song and proceed as 
above. 

Tuesday Let pupils sing a phrase of above song, as 
teacher points, stopping at the end of the first 
phrase. Teacher then draws a bar. Continue 
to the end of the song and place bars at the end of 
each phrase. 

Explain term “bar.” 

Wednesday Do same as above with other familiar 
songs. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Explain the term “measure.” 

Friday Continue above. 

Explain the meaning of the time signature. 
The upper figure tells us the number of pulses or 
beats in a measure and the lower figure tells the 
kind of note receiving one beat. 

Mention briefly the half and quarter notes and 
explain. 


FouRTH WEEK 
Monday Teach by rote a 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above song. 
Thursday Music writing on staff. 
Review scale, octave and tonic chord. 
Friday Review all rote songs. 


Memorial Day son’ 
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ack WRITING SECOND WEEK 
het First WEEK Monday Union Union 
Monday S S S S S Tuesday V V V V V 
ous Tuesday Sallie Sallie Wednesday Vielet Violet 
Wednesday Sorry Sorry Thursday Violets are pretty. 
Thursday See my doll, Sallie. Friday Violets come in the spring. 
Friday U U U U U (Continued on page 329) 
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Out-Door Plays for May 


Bluebird’s Concert wand and all sang a song of praise to Spring. Then all pre. 
pared to leave and Princess Spring promised all the happy 
A BIRD DAY PLAYLET FOR FIRST GRADE wood people to remain with them until her moth r, Queey 
Summer, who was away just then on a visit, should retuy 
Grace Evelyn Starks And the party was over! 


NE spring, Bluebird, who had returned from his 


. Shans ak YPRAMAT T 
winter’s visit South somewhat earlier than usual, DRAMATIZATION 


made up his mind to give a concert in honor of CHARACTERS 
. . . . . . _ N 
Princess Spring — He decided to invite all the Bluebird ' 
birds, the fairies and all the little wood people. Robin eo 

Robin Pussy Willow 
Woodpe ker Violet 
Whip-poor-will Clovers 
Robert of Lincoln Buttercups 
Princess Spring Pansies 
Queen of the lairies Daisies 


(The playlet should, if possible, be given oy 
of doors. Bird costumes may be purchased 
may be made from Canton flannel at hom 
Princess Spring should be a light-haired litt) 
girl dressed in white, carrying a golden wand 
and crowned with gold. The Butterflies should 
be dressed in flowing robes of cheese-cloth wit! 
sleeves to represent wings. The costuming wil 
be found to aid largely in the beauty of th 
production. Preceding it a game dé monstra- 
tion may be given and at its conclusion th 


May-pole dance.) 
ACT I 


SCENE | The Woods 





(Enter Bluebird) 
Accordingly, he had Mr. Woodpecker, who is so handy 


with his hammer, post the following notice on the tallest Bluebird 1 am called the harbinger of Spring and the 
elm in the woods: spirit of happiness. Of course it is Spring in the heart that 


brings happiness. I’ve an idea. I shall give a concert t 
BLUEBIRD’S CONCERT 
WILL BE HELD IN THESE Woops 
To-mMoRROW MorNING 
AT SIX 
To WELCOME PRINCESS SPRING 
Come OnE! Come ALL 


It was not long, you may be sure, before all the little wood 
people had read that interesting notice and were filled with 
excitement over the approaching event. The birds began 
to practice their sweetest songs and the fairies began plan- 
ning ravishing new garments in honor of the occasion. 

When all was ready, and the fairies had donned their 
gauzy best, the Queen of the Fairies, escorting Princess 
Spring in her beautiful golden chariot, arrived at the meet- 
ing place and their arrival was heralded by many cheers of 
welcome from the other assembled guests. All the birds 
and most of the woods people were there, and at a signal 
from Chipping Sparrow the concert began with a joyous 
welcome to Spring, sung by the Warblers. 

Mr. Bullfrog next sang “Twenty Frogs at School,” Mr. 
Woodpecker played his drum, Song Sparrow sang a sweet 
song and the beautiful Butterflies gave a dance. Then 
Meadow Lark whistled and Bobolink told in beautiful 
verse all about himself. Robert of Lincoln, not to be out- 
done, did the same, and Robin Redbreast told how he came 
by his red breast, and Woodpecker told how he came by his 
gay colors — oh, it was a delightful party! Almost best of 
all was the dance of the Fairies, and after that the flowers 
gave some songs and dances and then Bluebird served a 
delicious repast of fruits. 

At the very last the Queen of the Fairies waved her golden 
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welcome dear Princess Spring, who has returned to us 
(Drumming is heard outside.) 1 hear friend Woodpecker. 
I'll just get him to help me post the notice of my party. 
He is so handy with his hammer. (Calling.) Mr. Wood- 
pecker, please come this way. I’ve news. 

(Enter W ood pecker.) 

Woodpecker Right glad I am to see you, Bluebird, as 
who is not? Although you returned before I did, this is my 
first glimpse of you. Have you seen many of your friends 
from the South? 

Bluebird No, Ihave not. And Princess Spring, too, I 
hear has returned — that is just what I wanted to speak 
with you about. (Unrolls notice.) See, [have printed here 
a notice, Mr. Woodpecker, saying that to-morrow morning 
I shall give a concert in honor of Princess Spring. Pray, 
will you post it in a good place, where all may see, for me? 

Woodpecker (taking the notice and reading, Bluebird’s 
concert will be held in these woods to-morrow morning at 
six o'clock. Come one! Come all!) Oh, I like that! A 
generous host you — you come rightly by your title of 
happiness giver (going to a nearby tree and tacking up the 
notice) How does that suit you? 

Bluebird Oh, splendidly, Woodpecker! You are so 
handy with your tools! (Sings) 

The Swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 

The Woodpecker is hard at work; 
A carpenter is he; 

And you may find him hammering 
An invitation on a tree. 


And you are such a splendid carpenter, too. But I must 
hurry away. I have so much to do to prepare for the party. 
I do hope every one is going to be very happy. 

Woodpecker Your idea is a happy one. I, for one, shall 
be on time, you may be sure. Good-by until to-morrow. 


(Exit Woodpecker right. Bluebird calling Goodby, left.) 
ACT II 
Scene I— The Same 


(Many birds, butterflies, frogs and other wood creatures, as 
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desired, are assembled. Enter Queen of the Fairies and 
Princess Spring drawn in a chariot by the other fairies. A 

they approach all sing, “Welcome to Spring,” from “ Lilts and 
Lyrics,’’ Gaynor, omitting the last line, “ Summer is coming.”’) 


Princess Spring 
good people. 


That is a beautiful song, thank you, 


(Sings) 
Now the flowers lift their heads 
And the air their sweetness spreads 
Over valley, hill and dale — 
Flowers gay and bright and pale — 
In the Springtime — in the Springtime, 
In the joyous, sweet Springtime. 


See the violets upward’ peep 

From their long winter’s sleep 

And the birds are everywhere 

Till their songs fill all the air — 

In the Spring-time — In the Spring-time, 
In the joyous sweet Spring-time. 


On my way back from the South I met Robin Good 
Fellow, who always arrives almost as soon as I. Do you 
know, I have always wondered how he came by that gay 
red vest he wears? 

Robin Surely you have heard how, a long time ago in 
the cold North, there was but one fire by which all could 
keep warm. A hunter and his son took care of the fire, 
and kept it burning day and night, for they knew if the 
fire were to go out the people would freeze and Whit« 
Bear would rule the North. 

One sad day the hunter fell sick. So the little boy had 
a'l the work to do. As White Bear saw that the little 
boy grew more and more tired with his double task he 
laughed to himself. 

One night the poor little boy could bear it no longer and 
fell asleep. Then White Bear ran as fast as he could and 
did his best to stamp out the fire with his great snow-covered 
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paws. When he thought it extinguished, he went gleefully 
off to his cave. 

A gray robin flying overhead saw what White Bear was 
doing. Just as soon as ever White Bear had disappeared, 
Robin flew down and looked about until he found a tiny 
live coal! Then with all his might he fanned that coal to 
a flame and took it up in his wings and carried it to every 
hut in the Northland! Wherever Robin touched the ground 
a fire began to burn and soon the whole North was lighted 
with the cheery light of many flames! White Bear growled 
in rage when he learned what had happened, and went far 
back into his cave. But fire was saved for the Northland! 
Now ¢hat is how we came by our bright vests. But I have 
always been anxious to know how Woodpecker came by 
his red head. 

W 00d pecker 
your red vest. 

There was once an old woman who lived in the long ago — 
a very neat old woman who dressed all in black and always 
wore the whitest of white aprons, and on her head a little 
red bonnet. She lived all alone — people said — because 
she was so selfish! 

One morning, as she was baking cakes, a tired and hungry 
man came to the door and asked for something to eat. 
The old woman looked at the nice cakes she had made and 
thought they were much too large and fine to give away. 
So she broke off a wee bit of dough and baked it. But 
when it was done, she thought it too nice to give a beggar, 
so she baked a still smallerone. But it looked so tempting 
when done that she took a piece of dough hardly the size 
of a pinhead, and baked that. When done it looked so 
good that she put it with the other cakes on the shelf, and 
gave the man a crust of bread. 

The poor man looked at her sorrowfully and turned and 
left. She felt that she had done wrong and cried to herself, 
“Oh, I wish I were a bird. I would fly to him with the largest 
cake on the shelf!” Then a strange thing happened! 
She grew smaller and smaller and at last was no longer a 
little old woman, but the bird she had wished to be! She 


That is just as old a story as the origin of 
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wore her black dress and red bonnet and she still seemed 

to have on the white apron with the bows tied behind. We 

dress so to this day! 
All Hear! Hear! Please drum us a tune, Woodpecker, 

(Wood pecker plays drum. 

Bob-o-link (whistling) 


——-—= 


(All recite in concert Robert of Lincoln. Robert of Lincoln 
whistling. Bob-o-link — bob-o-link, as it occurs.) 
Bob White (whistling) 
a 
e 
— —— 


‘Gd : 
7? -a—o - 


v_ 
Bob Bob White, 


(All sing Bob White (Songs in Season). 
whistling Bob White! 
clusion of each verse.) 

Whip-poor-will (whistling) 


Bob White 
Bob White! Bob White! at the con- 











There’s pussy willow — surely none were here sooner than 
she. (Sings Little Pussy Soft and Gray, Primary Epuca 
TION, March, 1912, Pussy Willow singing answer in second 
verse and substituting little child for little girl.) 

Pussy Willow I don’t see the Clovers. They were here 
almost as soon as I— weren’t they invited to the concert? 


(Clovers run on repeating) 


The Clovers have no time to play, 
They feed the cows and make the hay. 


And trim the /awns and help the bees 
Until the sun sinks through the trees. 


And then they lay aside their cares 
And fold their hands to say their prayers. 


And drop their tired little heads 
And go to sleep in clover beds. 


Then when the day dawns clear and blue, 
They wake and wash their hands in dew. 


And as the sun climbs up the sky, 
They hold them up and let them dry. 


And then to work the whole long day, 
For Clovers have no time to play! 


(This is recited by the clovers in concert, and with appro- 
priate gestures thai readily suggest themselves, the Clovers 
running off as the last line is repeated.) 


Daisies We were here among the earliest. (Sing 
Buttercups and Daisies, Songs in Season, and as they finish 
the Buttercups sing Daisy Nurses from the same book.) 

Pansies We found Violet herewhen wecame. (A pansy 
steps forward and repeats) 


I know, blue modest violet, 
Sparkling with the dew of morn, 
I know where you came from 
And the way that you were born. 
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When God cut holes in heaven, 
The holes the stars shine through, 

The little scraps fell down to earth, 
The little scraps are you. 


Violet Thank you, dear Pansy, that is a beautiful 
thought to have of us. Yow are just as helpful as we. 

(Sing “Pansies,” Songs in Season. Fairies come tripping 
in. They are dressed in rainbow shades of cheesecloth. They 
dance to the tune of Sir Roger De Coverley the following dance:) 

Step I At chord place hands on hips. Run forward 
lightly (6 counts). Pause. Step left, pointing right. 
Step right, pointing left (4 counts). 

Step IT Run back (6 counts). 
head. Point right, cross left. Point left, cross right. 

Step III Step right. Point left. Draw left foot to 
right (bending knees slightly\. Right hand low over right 
foot. Left hand on waist (6 counts). Courtesy low (4 
counts.) Step left, point right. Draw right foot to left. 
Left hand low over left foot. Right hand on waist (4 
counts). 

Step IV Step right and hop. Step left and hop. 
Hands extended and holding draperies (6 counts). Slide 
(4 counts). Left foot front each slide. Step right, bend 
knee and courtesy, left foot front (4 counts). Hands raised, 
fingers interlaced, palms up, last count. Repeat stepping 
left, right foot front on slides. 

Step V Same as I. Instead of last point courtesy low. 

(Butterflies flutter on winding in and out among the trees 
taking a position formine a double semicircle. They dance 
with the fairies the Dance of the Nymphs, Primary Epuca- 
TION, April, 1912, or any light graceful dance. At the con- 
clusion of the dance the Queen of the Fairies runs lightly 
to Princess Spring, touching her with her wand.) 

Queen of the Fairies Dear Princess, we would see you 
Queen. 


Hands clasped over 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


Moderato. 
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Princess . Spring Thank you (kneels 
while Queen of the Fairies crowns her). 
I will try to be a good Queen, but of truth 
I can only be Queen of Spring, for shortly 
my mother will be coming to take her 
place as Queen Sunumer. 

All We hail Princess Spring, Queen of 

May. 
Let none dispute her sway. 


(If the May-pole dance is given the Queen 
is escorted to her throne from which she 
directs any games that may follow. Itmakes 
a happy day for children and grown-ups 
if the parents are invited. The serving of 
some simple refreshment is a pleasant addi- 
tion. If the May-pole dance is omitted the 
program may be concluded with a Song to 
Spring.) 

For May-pole Dance see Primary EDUCATION 
for April 1915.) 





Little Birdie 


(Dramatized) 
Mary V. Myers 


Pupils memorize as a whole: 


What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day? 
“Let me fly,” says little birdie; 
“ Mother, let me fly away.” 
“ Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger.” 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
“Let me rise and fly away.” 
“Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs are stronger.” 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby, too, shall fly away. — Tennyson 
CHARACTERS 
Group of Children 


Mother Bird Mother 
Baby Bird Baby 


SCENE I 


(Six or more children form a circle, in a squatting position, 
to represent a nest. A very small girl for Birdie and a larger 
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girl for Mother Bird sit in the center of the circle. The Mother 
group of children who represent the nest recite the first and ‘Baby, sleep a little longer, 
last part of the stanza.) Till the little limbs are stronger.” 
Group of Children Group of Chi’dren 
What does little birdie say, If she sleeps a little longer, 
In her nest at peep of say? Baby, too, shall fly away. 
Birdie 
“Let me fly,” says little birdie; ae Pa oe 
“Mother, let me fly away.”’ Foreign Children 
Mother Bird For four little boys with flags, all giving last stanza.) 
“Birdie, rest a little longer, First Jen 
Till the little wings are stronger.” Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, farm. 
Little frosty Eskimo velop 
Group of Children Little Turk or Japanee, it, wa 
So she rests a little longer, Don’t you wish that you were me? : 4 i 
Then she flies away. Second He is 
(Birdie imitates flying away.) You have seen the scarlet trees, he ca 
And the lions over seas, Moth 
ScENE II You have eaten ostrich eggs, neve! 
And turned the turtles off their legs. Rose 
(Same group of children stand in two lines facing. Clap Third ina} 
hands with opposite partners, standing shoulder to shoulder, Such a life is very fine, Jerry 
to form a cradle. The mother bird stands at the head of th But it’s not so nice as mine, In th 
line with one hand placed on the arm of one girl of the first You must often as you trod “y 
couple, and the other hand on the arm of the other girl of the Have wearied not to be abroad. Jerry 
first couple facing, which represents the mother rocking the Fourth ar 
cradle, as they all rock gently backward and forward, with You have curious things to eat, “] 
a tiny child in the cradle for the baby.) I am fed on proper meat said 
You must dwell beyond the foam, you’! 
Group of Children But I am safe and live at home. " y 
What does little baby say, All unde 
In her bed at peep of day? Little Indian, Sioux, or Crow. «] 
Little frosty Eskimo, So y 
Baby Litt e Turk or Japanee, ay 
Baby says, like little birdie, Oh, don’t you wish that you were me? coulc 
“Let me rise and fly away. — Robert Louis Stevenson . 
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The Story Hour 


Jac and Jerry 
Alice E. Allen 
Ix 


UNCLE PAUL 


Jerry Bird and his mother live in the litthe Rose House on the Rose 


farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent, carrying the money in a little en- 
velope in his hand. In the path he finds a tangle of red wool, follows 
it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose girl up in 
a tree, knitting a red sweater for her tame red squirrel. She falls 
and is badly hurt. Later, Jerry finds he has lost the rent money. 
He is sure he has wound it up inside the ball of wool. Mr. Rose thinks 
he cannot have done this. Neither ball nor money can be found. 
Mother sells an old Revolutionary sword to make up the rent. 
She has six dollars left, which she lets Jerry hide. He carries the 
rent money to Mr. Rose — this time ten dollars is missing. Mr. 
Rose does not trust Jerry. Little Jac is taken to a great surgeon 
in a New York hospital. After the operation, she is so homesick for 
Jerry that he goes to her. Dr. Jerrold and Jerry become great friends. 
In the surgeon’s country home, Jerry finds the old sword. 


“Well, Jerry Bird,” said Dr. Jerrold’s voice just back of 
Jerry, “you found it, didn’t you? I thought you would.” 

“But where did it come from?”’ cried Jerry. 

“T bought it from an old man who deals in such things,” 
said Dr. Jerrold. “I have a fancy for firearms, Jerry, as 
you'll see by looking around this room.” 

* “Tt was Mother’s and mine,” said Jerry. He couldn’t 
understand. 

“T know it,” said Dr. Jerrold, “and you had to sell it. 
So you sold it to the old man and he sold it to me.” 

“But how did you know it was ours?”’ said Jerry. 
could you know, Dr. Jerrold?” 

“When I was a little boy, Jerry,” said Dr. Jerrold, sit- 
ting down and drawing Jerry up to him, “I had a dear little 
sister. Her name was Annie Jerrold. She and I thought 
more of this old sword than of anything else we had. It had 
belonged to an ancestor who fought in the Revolution. 
Know what ancestor means, Jerry?” 

“Oh yes, Dr. Jerrold!” cried Jerry, but his eyes were full 
of questions. 

“Suppose you say Uncle Paul, Jerry.” 

“Are — you — my — Uncle Paul?” 

“Tt looks like it, my boy. Your mother was .innie Jer- 
rold. She married Philip Bird. Your name is Jerrold 
Bird — Jerry for short.” 

It sounded true. And there stood the old sword in the 
sun with its initials, S. P. J., and the date below. 

“Did Mother know?” he asked. 

“Not that I bought the sword,” said Dr. Jerrold. “The 
dealer has always known that I wanted it. When your 
mother sent it, last fall, he brought it straight to me. But 
of course your mother knew that little Jac Rose was coming 
to me, although she hasn’t told anyone that I was her 
brother. And she knew that you would find me. She 
knew I would know you— your name would tell me. Be- 
sides, Jerry, you are so like your father, who was my best 
friend.” 

“Well, why didn’t she tell me, then?”’ said Jerry. 

Dr. Jerrold hesitated a minute. 

“Your mother hasn’t let me know anything about her 
life for a long time. I knew that your father died. But I 
didn’t know what became of the rest of you. I think, Jerry, 
your mother didn’t tell you you were coming to your Uncle 
Paul, because she wanted me to tell you, myself —if I 
wanted to.” 

a Jerry Bird remembered something Mother had 
said. 

“Mother said she did something you didn’t like and that 
you left her,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Jerrold. “She did do something I 
didn’t like. And I did go out of her life. But I’ve tried 
for a long time, now, to get track of her again — and 


“How 


make up to her for a little of my neglect. You'll help me, 
now, that I’ve found you, Jerry?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Jerry. “It won’t take long— Mother 
can’t help liking you and you'll just love her. Everybody 
does. I can’t see’’— Jerry stopped short. His face was 
very red. 

“What, Jerry Bird?” 

“It isn’t polite, maybe, to say it,” said Jerry, “but I 
can’t see — honest, I can’t — what Mother ever could have 
done big enough to make you leave her — your own little 
sister. I wouldn’t have left Beth —not for anything in 
this world!” 

“You’re right, Jerry,” said Dr. Jerrold gravely. “It 
wasn’t big enough. But, you see, it took some time for me 
to find out how foolish I had been — and unjust and unkind. 
You’re too small a boy to understand all these things. But 
you and I together are going to make up all the hard times 
to Mother. I had begun before you came, Jerry. I 
knew, that much as I prize the old sword, your mother 
prized it still more. I knew she wouldn’t have given it up 
if she could have helped it. The old man wouldn’t give 
me her address — she had made him promise to give it to no 
one. But just before you came, I asked him to write her 
that she could buy it back at a low price, if she wanted 
to. He has written her — do you think she’ll buy it back, 
Jerry?” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Jerry. He hopped about greatly 
excited. ‘“That’s what she wants the six dollars for. I’m 
just sure it is, Dr. Jerrold!” 

“Six dollars? Jerry Bird, can’t you call me Uncle Paul?”’ 

Jerry told Dr. Jerrold all about how the rent money had 
got lost in the first place, how they had had to sell the sword, 
how there had been six dollars left, and how he had hidden 
it. Then he told how Mother had just written asking where 
it was, as she wanted to use it for something very nice. 

“It was to buy back the sword —I just know it was,” 
cried Jerry. “You see, since little Jac gave me the Rose 
house for my own, we do save a lot of money. So Mother 
was going to buy back the sword and have it to surprise me 
when I got home. Oh, I’m just as sure Dr, Jerrold —I 
mean Uncle Paul!” 

“Let’s have a secret, Jerry Bird — just you and I,” cried 
Dr. Jerrold. He was almost as excited as Jerry himself. 
He had asked all sorts of questions about everything Jerry 
told. He didn’t seem to think it was strange that Jerry had 
wound up the rent money in a ball of wool. “When you go 
home, don’t tell Mother that I knew you —I don’t think 
she’ll ask you. She'll think, if I didn’t tell you I knew you, 
after seeing you and hearing your name and hers and all 
about you, that I didn’t want to know you — or have any- 
thing to do with her. Do you understand?” 

Jerry nodded. 

“Well, just as soon as I can get away, Jerry, I'll come to 
Cross Roads and the Rose House and I’ll make you and 
Mother about the happiest Birds that ever lived. And 
Mother shall have the sword back.” 

“But she'll try to buy it long before you can do that,” 
cried Jerry. “You see, I know Mother, when she gets 
started to surprise me.” 

“When she writes, I'll refuse to sell. Ill say — wait — 
Ihave it. You shall buy the sword of me this very minute. 
Then when Mother wants it, I'll say I’ve already sold it.” 

“T haven’t any money, Uncle Paul,” cried Jerry, greatly 
excited. 

“TI have,” laughed Uncle Paul, “and I'll lend you 
some. 

“T don’t know just when I can pay it back,” said Jerry 
anxiously. “But I’m going to earn some this summer 
working on Mr. Rose’s farm.” 

“T’ll trust you, Jerry,” said Uncle Paul. 

Then very gravely, in the most business-like way, Uncle 
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Paul wrote out a check for twenty-two dollars payable 
to Jerry Bird. And as much like Uncle Paul, as possible, 
Jerry Bird wrote his name across the back of the check and 
gave it to Uncle Paul. And the old sword was his. 

“Tl bring it when I come,” said Uncle Paul. “Can you 
keep a secret all that time?” 

“T'll try,” said Jerry Bird. 

Jerry Bird was almost too happy to sleep that night. He 
hadn’t told anyone — not even little Jac — that Dr. Jer- 
rold was his Uncle Faul. He had remembered to say Dr. 
Jerrold every time but once — and that time he had said 
Dr. Paul. And little Jac had liked that name so much, she 
said she should always use it. Dr. Jerrold smiled at Jerry 
just as Mother did. Jerry didn’t wonder, now, that the 
great surgeon had seemed like an old friend from the start. 
His eyes were so like Mother’s. 

Two days later came a registered letter from Mother. 
When Jerry opened it, out into his lap fell a ten-dollar 
bill. 


“Jerry Bird” (said the letter), “Hurry just as fast as you can to 
Mr. Rose, wherever he is, and give him this ten dollars. It belongs 
to him — and has ever since last November. One of us Jerry — you 
or I— it doesn’t matter which — changed the little envelopes that 
night. You took one— the one with only six dollars in it— to Mr 
Rose. So the rent-money was ten whole dollars short. Mr. Rose 
has never said anything about it. I never knew till I went to the old 
album and found the other little envelope behind the picture of great- 
uncle Samuel. In it, I found the sixteen dollars which should have 
gone to Mr. Rose. Do hurry, Jerry Bird, go straight to Mr. Rose, 
yourself, and tell him all about it.” 


Jerry would have liked to tell Mrs. Rose first — he knew 
her so much better —and maybe she would tell Mr. Rose 
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for him. But Mother said tell Mr. Rose himself. Jerry 
took the ten dollars in his hand. He went alone down the 
street to the big hotel. Mr. Rose was in his room writing 
letters. Jerry went up to the desk. He held out the ten 
dollars. 

“This is your ten dollars, Mr. Rose,”’ he said. “ Mother 
has just found it.” Then Jerry Bird told Mr. Rose the 
whole story. 

“This clears up something which has troubled me a long 
time, Jerry Bird,” said Mr. Rose. “I didn’t speak of it, 
because I thought your Mother had enough to bother her 
You have almost the best mother in the world, Jerry.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rose,” said Jerry. He looked troubled. 
“Did you think — did you think — that I took the ten 
dollars — out of the envelope?” 

“Jerry,” said Mr. Rose soberly, “I tried not to. But 
what could I think after the first rent money disappeared?” 

A big lump of some kind came into Jerry’s throat. 

“Then you think,” he said, “that I took the six dollars — 
the rent I lost the first time? You don’t think I Was just 
careless, and lost it? Or wound it up in the ball? You 
think — I — stole it?” 

“Look at me, Jerry Bird,” said Mr. Rose. 

Jerry’s eyes were troubled, but they met Mr. Rose’s 
fairly and squarely. 

“T don’t think so, any more,” said Mr. Rose. “You 
lost the little envelope, Jerry, and you honestly think you 
wound the wool around it.” 

“Oh, I did!” cried Jerry Bird. ‘When I get home, I'll 
find that ball, somewhere, and show you that I did, Mr. 
Rose!” 





















































Buds and birds for every spray; 
And as sweet as apple-blooms, 5 
Thirty-one days has the May. ~ 
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A Story for Bird Day 


Myra 


ELLA and Grandpa had many happy days to- 
gether. 
In the springtime they spent whole afternoons 
gathering great baskets of blue violets over in the 
meadow beyond the tall hedge that bordered the roadside 
for miles and miles. Then they arranged them in jars and 
yases so that the whole house was fragrant and fresh with 
sweetness and beauty all the spring days. 

After the warm spring sun had destroyed the last traces 
of winter’s reign, they went out after dark with Father and 
the men to help burn the great piles and rows of corn stalks 
that must be cleared away before the ground could be 
prepared for the spring planting. Sometimes they brought 
potatoes and ears of corn and rosy apples to roast in the hot 
coals. Then they had delightful little lunches sitting by 
the warm fire and watching the beautiful, changing light 
in the sky resulting from the miles and miles of burning 
cornstalks in all directions. 

In the summer, they often sat for hours out under the 
big cherry tree in the front yard and Grandpa told stories, 
while Bella listened in silent enjoyment, or else Bella 
asked questions while Grandpa answered thoughtfully and 
patiently. 

When autumn came there were the apples to be gathered 
and put into the cellar, the corn to be husked and put into 
the long rows of cribs, the big yellow pumpkins and other 
things to be stored away and Grandpa and Bella always 
had their part in the work. That was the time, too, when 
the golden-rod and asters made the roadside gorgeous with 
their royal purple and gold. 

Then there was the winter with its sleigh-rides, coasting 
and skating, and the long evenings beside the bright fire 
around which the whole family gathered, popping corn, 
cracking nuts and listening to Grandpa’s delightful stories. 

So all the days were full of helpful and happy experiences. 

Bella’s confidence in Grandpa’s judgment and wisdom 
was boundless. And why not? He was always ready to 
help her find a way out of every difficulty, and was never 
tired of trying to find reasonable and satisfying answers 
to her many questions. He knew all about the woods and 
the birds, the bees and the butterflies. Then he could al- 
ways find the first flowers in the spring and the last ones 
in the fall. 

‘he knew that Grandpa loved her and would do any- 
thing that was right to make her happy, and yet sometimes, 
when she had set her heart on doing something of which 
she found Grandpa did not quite approve, she was not sweet 
and loving about giving it up. 

For this reason Grandpa had several times allowed her 
to go on and do the thing she wished, and so by experience, 
find out her mistake. 

One spring a dainty little yellow bird sang a glad morn- 
ing song just outside her window every day and always 
awoke her with his glad message of spring. 

“How I wish I could have him in a cage, Grandpa,” she 
said one day, “then he would sing to me every morning 
of the year. Can’t we catch him?” 

“Yes,” answered Grandpa, “if you think it would be 
best, I think we can.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!”’ answered Bella. 
like to have him!”’ 

So Grandpa made a little trap and set it outside Bella’s 
window. 


“T should so much 


The next morning she missed her morning concert, and, 
going to the window, saw her little friend sitting quietly 
in Grandpa’s trap. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Bella. “Now we'll have him in a cage. 
“T’m so glad, for now he’ll sing to me every day.” 

The little bird was taken from the trap and put into a 
pretty little cage which Grandpa was soon able to get. 
But, although Bella kept close watch, she didn’t hear the 
little bird sing all day. 


King 


“Never mind,” she said to Grandpa in the evening, “he 
doesn’t feel quite at home yet — he'll sing for me in the 
morning and I[’m so glad we have him.”’ 

But when a week had passed and the little bird had not 
sung one happy song, Bella began to be troubled. 
“What do you think is the reason, Grandpa?” 
“I feed him everything I think he will like. I give him 
plenty of water, put him out in the sunshine and do all I 
can to make him happy. Why doesn’t he sing? 

guess, Grandpa?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Grandpa, “I think I can. His song 
was the natural expression of the gladness and gratitude 
he felt for the beauty of the spring and his own happy sense 
of freedom to enjoy it in his own way. He couldn't help 
singing — he was so glad and so free. Now you've taken 
away his freedom and there’s nothing for him to sing 
about.” 

“Oh! Oh!” said Bella. 
didn’t see it that way. 
we?”’ ’ 

“I think that would be right,”’ said Grandpa, so they took 
the cage out under the trees, opened the door and the little 
bird was soon lost among the spring blossoms. 

“I’m so glad he’s free!’ she thought many times during 
the day; “I’m so glad he’s free!” But when she was awak- 
ened next morning by the same old happy song, she was 
more than glad. 

Later in the morning, as she sat on the porch shellii.z 
some peas for mother, Beth came bounding up the 
walk. 

“Why, Beth!” said Bella, “where have you been? | 
haven’t seen you for more than a week.” This was unu- 
sual, for Beth, who lived’in a little house some distance 
down the road, with no lawn and only a few trees and vines 
around it, came almost every day to play with Bella out 
under the big trees in the back yard, where the grass and 
flowers and the big swing under the apple-tree seemed al- 
most like fairyland. 

“Well,”’ said Beth, “ Mother’s had so much to do that 
I’ve had to help her all the time —I couldn’t get away 
for a minute — and you don’t know how much I’ve missed 
the trees and flowers in your back yard. And then, too, ] 
thought I’d lost something else which had given me so 
much pleasure.” 

“What was that?” asked Bella. 

“Well,” answered Beth, “it was a dear little yellow bird 
that sang a beautiful little song just outside my window 
every morning. I watched to see where he came from and 
felt sure he came from somewhere near your house every 
time. I wondered if he were going from house to house 
giving morning concerts. Have you heard him?” 

“Yes,” answered Bella thoughtfully, “I think I have.” 

“Well,” continued Beth, “I hadn’t heard him for a 
week and I wondered what could have happened to him. 
But what do you think? This morning before I was up I] 
heard him singing his old happy song, and when I got up 
to look for him, there he sat, on a branch of that dead tree 
in the front yard, and the way he was singing showed that 


she said. 


Can you 


“Ts that it? 


I’m so sorry! | 
Let’s set him free at once. 


Shall 





he was specially glad about something — as glad, maybe, 
to be back as I was to have him.” 

Bella didn’t say much, but as soon as Beth had gone 
home she hurried to find Grandpa and tell him Beth’s 
story. 

When she had finished, they both sat still for awhile — 
neither one said a word, but Bella did a good deal of think- 
ing. 
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Successful Number Devices 
Ruth E. Williams 


One of the greatest difficulties experienced by the primary 
teacher is helping the little people to thoroughly understand 
the “ why and wherefore of number combinations.” I have 
found many of the helps in the PRimARY EDUCATION in- 
valuable to me. 

I am using with great success a set of picture cards made 
of Manila blank cut about 4x 6’. This paper was chosen 
because the color does not soil as easily as the white. The 
pictures used are gummed seals such as flags, stars, Santa 
Claus, etc., which can be purchased at any stationery store 
for about ten cents per hundred. 

Take, for example, the number combination, three plus 
two. On one side of the card is pasted three pictures in a 
row near the top. Then at the bottom of the card two 
more are pasted, as shown in Fig. 1. On the reverse side 
of the card in the upper left-hand corner is printed 


3 
+2 


to be read, two plus three are five. 
corner is written: 


In the lower right hand 


43 


to be read three and two are five, Fig. 2. 


Fan) 











Three cards are made for each addition combination 
taught during the year. That is, if the forty-five combina- 
tions are taught, one hundred thirty-five cards are made, 
though it has not been found necessary to use the cards after 
the first twenty combinations have been thoroughly learned. 

A card is given to each child who when called upon stands 
and reads the picture side first, saying, “ Two flags and three 
flags are five flags,” then turning the card over he reads the 
upper combination, “Two and three are five,” then reads the 
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Everywhere 


lower combination in like manner. As he finishes reading 
the card correctly it is given to the teacher. Those failing 
to read it correctly sit down and study it until each child 
in the class has had his turn, then a second or third trig} 
is given them. This drill is very effective if directly fol. 
lowed by a quick drill with the sight combination cards, 

The bean bag game is a splendid oral drill, which the chil- 
dren enjoy and ask to play. In this game the teacher 
throws the bag to the child saying a number combination, 
for instance, “Two and three.”” The child who catches the 
bag stands and says, “ Two and three are five,” then throws 
the bag back to the teacher. Should the child fail to give 
the correct answer he writes the missed fact five times and 
reads it to the teacher at the close of the game. 

This game goes very quickly because of the enthusiasm 
of the children. A class of forty can play it in six minutes, 





Just for a Change 
Irene Douglass 
ONOTONY in the way of hearing recitations or in 
presenting new facts has an even greater deaden- 
ing effect on children than upon adults. When 
one looks back on one’s own school-days it is not 
so much the regular cut and dried lesson which one remem- 
bers, but the special occasion, tke lesson that was somewhat 
different, that impressed itself on our minds and for which 
we keep a place in our memory. Oftentimes out of indo- 
lence and neglect of preparation, or through lack of origi- 
nality and interest, a teacher will pursue the same deadly 
routine year in and year out. 
gress is made more sure and more effective when “The old 
order changes, giving place to new.” 

The following suggestions which have presented them- 
selves to my mind on various occasions may help in over- 

coming the tediousness of constant repetition. 


THE READING LESSON 

1 For occasional reading in unison choose one or more 
pupils to act as leader, standing in front of the class. 

2 Leta pupil read until he makes a mistake, then allow 
the first child who detects the error to continue the reading. 

3 Ask various children how they would read a certain 
passage. “How would you read that question (exclama- 
tion, etc.), Mary? How would you read it, John?” 

t Ask who detected any mispronounced words in the 
passage just finished. (Such words as because, just, was, 
white, which are often stumbling blocks.) 

5 Often a reading selection may be regarded as a 
dialogue and different children given special parts to read. 
The class reads in unison the descriptive portions. In the 
“Crow and the Windmill,” one child is chosen to repre- 
sent the wise old crow, several others take the part of the 
anxious crows, and the class fills in the description. 

6 Some selections, such as “ Babyland,”’ by Cooper, 
“Baby” by Macdonald, and “Lady Moon” by Lord 
Houghton, consist of question andanswer. Call on half the 
class to stand and face the other half and ask the question, 
to which the others will reply. 
course be chosen. 

7 Have silent reading frequently, and then ask some 
child to tell what he has been reading about. 

8 Get the class to form the words with their mouths, 
but not audibly. Tell them you are going to guess by 
watching their lips just what they are saying. This exer- 
cise is to ensure better and more distinct articulation. 

9 Whoever will prepare some reading selection at home 
may on specified days bring the book and read to the class. 

10 Appoint one child as teacher and let him call on 
others to read. 

11 Let each child choose the one to read after him. 


Smaller groups may of 
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THE SPELLING LESSON 


1 Let one half of the class write their lesson on the 
blackboard, while the other half in their seats watch out 
for errors. a 

2 Try the old-time game, “I’m thinking of a word in 
our spelling lesson.” “Is it p-e-o-p-l-e?” “No, it isn’t 
people,” etc. 

3 Have 
frequently. 

4 Have the lesson written in specially prepared book- 
lets. 


5 In oral spelling try an occasional chanting in mono- 


the older-time spelling-match, but not too 


one. 
6 Give unexpected “stars” for perfect lessons. 

7 Display well written work. 

§ Let the children with perfect lessons bring their 
books to the front of the room while the teacher inspects 
the imperfect books of those in the seats. 

9 Appoint one or more children to hear mistakes. 

10 Let the pupils occasionally correct their own books, 
making it a point of honor not to leave any mistakes. 

11 Have all pupils stand.. As a child spells a word 
correctly he is permitted to sit down. This will ensure 
each one having at least one chance to spell a word. 

12 After a written exercise have those with one error, 
who have corrected it, go and stand in one corner of the 
room. Those with two errors go to another corner, and 
so on, while those with no mistakes may hear the mistakes 
of their companions. 

13 Instead of dictating the lesson, tell the class to write 
as many of the words as they can remember which are in 
their lesson. 


THE RECITATION LESSON 

1 Form the class into groups along the four sides of the 
room, and have each group recite one verse. 

2 Let the class face the back of the room to recite. 

3 Let a child recite the stanza he likes best while stand- 
ing before the class. 

4 Have the class recite individually, by rows, and occa- 
sionally in unison. 

5 When the selection is such as mentioned in the sixth 
suggestion for the reading lesson the same idea may be 
carried out. 

6 Allow one child to call upon another for the succeeding 
stanza. 

7 Encourage the learning of poetry at home, and have 
one day a week when occasion to recite it before the class is 
found. 


THE NUMBER LESSON 


1 Work on the blackboard in relays. 
2 If one child understands some difficulty let him assist 
the less able ones quietly in their seats. 
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ARBOR DAY. 








HARRY FOREMAN — 4 GRADE 





3  Variate the work as much as possible, having rapid 
written and oral work in counting and the simple rules, 
mental work, little problems, and much actual work wit! 
measures of all kinds. 

t To ask occasionally for some child to explain th 
process by which he arrived at the answer will be helpful 
to the class, and also show the teacher in what way the 
child’s mind works. 

The above suggestions are mere hints of what may bh« 
done to catch and hold the attention of the little ones, 
and where there is attention ¢nd interest both conduct and 
progress will be found satisfactory. 


Nature and Art for Fourth 
Grade Pupils 


Mary B. Grubb 


N the full page illustrations the three borders of con- 
ventionalized flowers and the one of trees were all 
designed by pupils in the fourth grade. 
Several lessons were spent in making designs based 
on flowers and trees. To get the stencil patterns, eacl 
pupil was given several oblongs of practice paper 2} x 3 
These papers were folded through the middle lengthwise, 
this fold was then placed at the left and one-half of a 
conventionalized flower sketched in. At the close of the 
lesson all of the papers were unfolded and the best were 
selected to be used as stencils for the next painting lesson 
If the pupils do not handle water-colors well, fill in th 
design with crayons. 
from the top down. 
the crayon. 

Any one of these borders may be reduced and used across 
the cover of a “Nature” or “Spring” or “Art” booklet. 

All of these borders except the second one are made up 
of units that show a symmetrical balance. This second 
stencil was made by folding the pattern paper and cutting 
the spots that represent the petalsand sepals, then the paper 
was unfolded and the curved stem and the leaf were drawn 
and cut. This was not a class problem, for a very few pupils 


Use vertical lines, draw each ling 
Do not scratch back and forth with 


in this grade would be able to get such a result from un 
symmetrical balance. 
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The designs used on the bookmarks may be traced on 
tissue or rice paper, transferred to the tinted oblongs, then 
filled in with either water-colors or crayons. The designs 
may be enlarged for Arbor Day program covers or they may 
be placed on the outside of a folder with a short May Day 
or Arbor Day quotation written or printed inside. 

If you do not wish to use either the paints or crayons the 
three bookmarks with tree designs may be made by cut- 
tings. Use one tone of paper for the oblong and another 
tone for the marginal spaces and the trees. Put paste 
over the entire surface of the cutting, then mount it and 
place under a weight to dry. 

Among the flowers that may be worked out in silhouette 
are the “ Jack-in-the-pulpit,” violets, bleeding hearts, and 
wistaria. See the borderat the bottom of page 319. Make 
the silhouettes by cuttings or by mass drawing with crayons, 
or with brush and ink or brush and black paints. 

The peach blossoms and the japonica are easily painted 
in colors, while the plum, pear and quince blossoms may 
be drawn on tinted paper with white crayon, then the color 
afterward added to the stems, leaves and centers of the 
blossoms. 

The Arbor Day cover for a book of tree drawings was 
designed by a fourth grade boy. He worked it out on the 
“squared” paper. 


Bird-houses 
Ada Cameron 


In the spring of the year the small boy hears a great deal 
about “ Bird-houses.”’ 

The older boys are making bird-houses in their manual 
training classes. The poor small boy in the second grade 
feels he is shut out of all this unless allowed in some small 
way a part. 

I found this true of my second grade boys. One 
day I asked them if they would like to draw and paint me 
a bird-house. Every boy was ready at once. 


(See illustration on page 323) 





I gave them a large piece of drawing paper, pencil and 
ruler. 

Some were very good and we painted them, cut them out 
and mounted on another clean sheet of paper. 

We hung them up around the room and the boys were 
delighted. 

After this many of the boys brought me “ plans” of bird- 
houses they had made at home. 





An Aid in Teaching Phonics 


M. G. Coyle 
OME teachers are firm believers in concert work in 
phonics. I think that a small amount of concert 
work is good but that individual work is of far 
greater value to the child. It gives the child help 
where he needs help. It is very difficult to make sure that 
each child is getting the most out of the phonic lesson. 

I wished to help my first grade children individually in 
their work with phonics, but found it very hard to remember, 
after many sounds had been taught, the particular sound 
or sounds which each child found difficult and on which 
he needed special drill. 

After much thought, I decided on a way to help each 
child where he needed help the most. On pieces of card- 
board, eight inches long and six inches wide, I ruled lines 
vertically and horizontally, making a number of srall 
oblongs, three-quarters of an inch wide and one inch long. 
On one side of the cardboard, I printed in ink all of the 
letters of the alphabet, one in each oblong. 

Each child received one of these cards on which was 
written his name. I tested each child to see which sounds 
were thoroughly familiar to him and put a small mark 
or ciieck beside each sound which he recognized quickly. 
If he hesitated over sounding a letter, I put no mark beside 
it. Every day the children study the sounds from this 
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| card, especially the sound or sounds which they are not bal | 7 | | _ 
sure of. They will try very hard to have all of them ab eb ib ob | ub a ay = 
checked and like to compare their cards with another -———————— — 
child’s card to see who knows the most sounds. It takes ad ed id od ud ei | ey | eigh 
only a few minutes to pass quickly around the room, having 3 —, 
each child sound the letter or letters on which he needed am om - om mn ae . 
drill and it is surprising to see how quickly the children e€ | te 
learn them. As a child becomes sure of a sound and : rs | - | igh 
recognizes it instantly, I check it on his card. ap <p Ip op up : yY | 
After the children are sure of all of the single sounds, er - % on Bd 
J print on their cards the combined sounds: an -| en in on un ” ow | 36 
: ' | : i Ww 
br bl st tw ow at | et it ot ut | @ at 
cr cl sw dw ou * 2 io : 2 
fr fl sp ls aw : i aw 
f « | eg | y og y nc ng 
" gr gl sc th au a8 6 8 ne B au 
dr | sk wh 5d a | | 
pr fl sm ch 6>0~C«;:~Cséaand | end | ind | ond | und | nk nt | nch 
tr sn sh ™ eee ee ae are 
These are checked as the children learn them. | he Raindrops 
On the other side of the cardboard, I print the families: Careline Cawtherns 
ab eb ib ob ub (A Kindergarten Game) 
ad ed id od ud We are Little Rain Drops 
am em im om um . ae 
ap ep ip op up | | Caroline Cawthorne 
an en in on un oe === : 7S =" = ; =~ == = 
at et it ot ut : —s—o ‘> — at ‘=== 
ag eg ig og ug Aa &. 
and end ind ond und ‘ We are lit- tle rain drops Fall-ing fromthe sky, 
2. 
, —o-- -——_@ - (2.1 —_#g ——_- t- ———,-8 : 
If one has not the time to prepare these cards, the sounds } ss —— = 2 
al may be hektographed on paper and pasted on the card- SS —J 
board. It would be easier to do this. 
> es > cide a “ There i >, 4 al — —E —_ 
i ag ne - is basen where I printed the — = fe = -— = —— j 
amilies, 1 also printed endings, such as: > _é = —, $ . — 
| and ng nt nch nd nk For the pret-ty flow - ers When the earth is dry. 
. . 3————- eo gZ o— os — oo 
n out Also, I printed the sounds which make the sound of S:25- ao is —— ——- FJ 
the vowels, as: $f} — 
were 
3 é ra) ui } ‘J J ee = — _ 
bird- ay ee y ow ew é ——.—s = Z Z =F; $- a6 t Z— 
ai ea igh ou ui ss 333s 2 a oe 
el oa We are ver-y lone - ly, Much we have to do, 
“y a SS 
eigh 54,2 — —e -—+ = j 
"eG sca ec i ———__—}——_ 8 
: ———— 
1CS These cards enable the child to keep in his desk, in a 
compact form, a great amount of sounds which he may 44 — do 'S a 
study in spare time or use in seat work. The children in ag 73 —e— ¥ : 4- gd EG FE 
rk in my class are provided with boxes of letters. They put }f§ os # # mene: IZ—-¢ "aan 
Ye these letters on the cardboard, each letter in its proper Won't you comeand join us, You,and you, and you? 
yt tar place, a in the oblong marked a, and so on. -_ e 
help If this is not perfectly clear the illustration of the card ed —— = > erm sem f= g- < Z- 
> that may help. D: — =! s F " — j 
on. + in ae | : oa 
«ben > | | | | oa Many little raindrops 
mber, fret e¢ | 2+ oO ft ee sc | scr J 
aaa aot) Se ee —_ Make a stream you see, 
which , f i r “a J That will gently wander 
. | & . ‘ ct sk | shr Singing merrily. 
att a ra Still the stream is tiny, 
per AE 23 es e f | dr | sm | spl Much it cannot do, 
lines - ee oe Ee bre Won’t you come and join us? 
andl m | n | oO | p | gl | fr | sn | str You, and you, and you? 
long. g l ve Now a fippling river 
of the q riaswitizg gr | sp | thr Winds its way along. 
. | — Broader is its bosom, 
a Was u | Vv W x sl | Pr | st | thw Louder is its song. 
ounds > <2 Se ; co Onward to the ocean, 
mark y | 2 | ch | sh | qu | tr | sw | ed See it still pursue, 
os ee 7 cnn a Won’t you come and join us? 
peside | ; . fom 4 ome: 4 10U? 
a th | wh | Name | ing | tw | dw | es You, and you, and you: 
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(Continued from page 321) 
Thank you, little raindrops, 
Sent from God above, 
For the pretty flowers 
Little children love. 
Though you were so tiny, 
Soon you larger grew 
When your little sisters 
Came and followed you. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLAYING 

Verse 1 

The class sit with upturned faces, while the six children chosen to 
represent the “Raindrops” trip lightly among them with arms ex- 
tended sideways, and fingers moving to indicate the falling drops on the 
thirsty flowers. (The idea of falling from the clouds may be prettily 
conveyed by allowing the six raindrops to alight from a bench when the 
class begins to sing “falling from the sky.’’) 

At the words, “‘Won’t you come and join us?” the raindrops skip 
to the front of the class, and point to other children, who then come out 
and join the “ Raindrops.” 


Verse 2 

At a given chord on the piano, the “Raindrops” now join hands 
(two children abreast), and following the first pair, they wander 
around to represent a small stream until the class sing again, ‘‘Won’t 
you come and join us?” when they come to the front and invite 
others to increase the stream. 


Verse 3 

At a given chord, the children now divide into two sections (say of 
two tens). One section turns to the right, and the other to the left. 
They follow their respective leaders, and meet at the back of the class, 
where they form “Fours” and come down the middle of the class 
as a wide river. 


Verse 4 

The river now wanders in a zigzag line to represent a winding river, 
until it gradually loses itself in the ocean — that is, the “‘ Raindrops”’ 
take their seats among the other children, and imitate the action of 
waves by raising and lowering the arms with the music. 


Note This game has been taught by me to a class of fifty children. 
It was a great success, as every child can take some part in it, and they 
enter into the spirit of it with great enthusiasm. It is considered by 
them a great reward for good conduct to be chosen as one of the six 
original ‘‘Raindrops”’ to fall from the sky and invite the children 
necessary to help them to form the “ wide Stream.” 


The First 


I heard a robin sing 

As if his throat would burst, | 
I guess he sang so loud 
Because he felt so proud 

To be the first. — Sel. 
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Bird-houses (see page 320) 
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Give your Pupils as 
a Vacation Thought 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


URING the summer when the children are away 

from your influence see that they have some 

strong stimulus to hold them to the hygiene 
standards you have been setting up. 










































You may have emphasized the importance of clean 
teeth by the Colgate Educational Material, including 
trial tubes of 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


As a help in giving your class a valuable vacation thought we will 
send you the instructive folder shown below, which we call “The 
Hinged Tocth.” It shows very graphically the results of neglect — 
shows it in a way that will persist in the child mind. 


We find it impractical to accept coupons for trial tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream later than the 8th of May. However, next Fall we 
hope to resume our educativnal work to further aid you once a year 
with your new scholars. With our class-room helps thousands of 
teachers give oral hygiene in- 
struction in a way to do the 
maximum of good. They 
appreciate that Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream by its delicious 
flavor encourages regular 
tooth-brushing in a most 
effective way — something 
which a “ druggy ” dentifrice 
must always fail to do. 





Send the coupon to-day, 
if you wish ‘The 
Hinged Tooth’’ ~ 


COLGATE & CO., New 


Coupon — Good Only in U. S. A. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Please send me one Hinged Tooth Folder 


ork 





Name 
School 


P. O. Address 


Check here if you want to see our leaflet ‘‘ Light on Precipitated Chalks,” 
It shows the difference between the basic materials of some dentifrices. 


LI 
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Song and Story 
IX 


Alice E. Allen 


(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will 
find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for “pieces to speak,”’ songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT MAY 


ARCH blew the gates of May ajar; April flung 
them wide open; and here we are in May, itself, 


the Happyland of the year. May—the name 
looks like an opening bud and sounds like a bird- 
song. 

The first of May is May Day. If I were a little bird, I 
should get up very early on May Day morning, that I 
might see the little boy and girl folks go Maying and come 
home again, laden with vines and blossoms. I should see 
just as many May Queens as I could, and watch at least 
a dozen dances around the May-pole. And Id try to keep 
awake long enough to see the May-baskets bob along in 
eager little hands through the streets and then hang on 
door-knobs and door-bells. And I’d listen for the scamper- 
ing of little feet, and try to count just how many little folks 
were caught. 

In May, too, comes Bird Day. Let’s do something, this 
year, to get better acquainted with these shy little folks, 
who do so much for us. The thirtieth day of May is 
Decoration Day or Memorial Day, or, as we love to call it, 
Memory Day. If we can’t lay a real bouquet of flowers on a 
real soldier’s grave, let us at least lay some loving thoughts 
on his memory. And let us sing some of the beautiful 
stirring songs these soldiers loved. These dear old songs 
help us somehow to be our best and bravest. 

The flower given to May is the hawthorn. 
lovely fragrant pink or white blossom. But most of us 
don’t know it very well. But there is a flower, which 
all know and love, which May seems to have chosen for her 
own. She uses it to decorate all her meadows and orchards 
and roadsides. Her trees are bouquets of it, It seems, 
some days, as if the whole world was full of it. Rosy and 
white; sweet as May, herself; full of bird-songs and bee- 
songs, the Apple Blossom is the flower of May! Its colors 
are hers, too, pink and white. 

The stone of May is the Emerald —one of our most 
beautiful gems. It is a lovely, clear, sparkling, dark-green 
stone, which makes us think of dark forests and broad 
green meadows and cool, deep waters. It is said to make 
its wearer a true and constant friend. 


This is a 


QUOTATIONS FOR MAY 


Give me the dear, long-coming spring — 
Horizons like a bluebird’s wing. — B. F. Taylor 


Lo — here hath been dawning another blue day! 
— Carlyle 


One white cloud, like a white lamb, doth move. — Lowell 


All suddenly the earth 
Is naught but scent and bloom. — 7. B. Aldrich 


The flowery May who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. — Milton 


The trees are full of crimson buds, 
And the woods are full of birds, 
And the waters flow to music, 
Like a tune with pleasant words. — Willis 


Sing, fer the winter is over, 

Sing for the coming of spring, 

For the showers and flowers and beautiful hours, 
And the flash of the robin’s wing. — Sel. 


May 1915 
FOR MAY DAY 
May Day 
Who comes this way with smiles so gay, 
And feet so lightly tripping? 
A little queen with mantle green, 
From dainty shoulders slipping. 
In pink and white the blossoms bright, 
Run swiftly out to meet her, 
The brooks rejoice to hear her voice, 
And robins sing the sweeter. — Selected 


“THE Mappest, MERRIEST Day” 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, Mother 


dear, 
For to-morrow’ll be the happiest day of all the glad new 
year, 


Of all the glad new year, Mother, the maddest, merriest day, 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, Mother, I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May! 


All the valley, Mother, ’ill be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale ’ill merrily glance and 


play, 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, Mother, I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May. — Tennyson 


THE QUEEN OF May 


I know a girl, a little girl, 
With such a cheery smile, 

To see it on a cloudy day, 
I'd gladly walk a mile. 


She keeps it with her all the time, 
In bright or dismal weather, 
She is my Queen of May and June 
And all the months together! 
— Bertha E. Bush, in The Farmer's W ife 


A May BASKET 


(An exercise for any number of children, each showing basket or 
bouquet of flowers about which she recites. Other selections may be 
added to, or given in place of those below.) 


All (holding out flowers) 
The May went a-Maying - 
All wet with the dew, 
A basket of blossoms 
She’s bringing to you! 
Arbutus 
Not a flower will you meet, 
With a breath so soft and sweet, 
Ways so winsome and discreet, 
Let us all her presence greet, 
First 0’ May! 
— Mary E. Merrill, in Christian Register 
Cowslip 
I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
Shakes peare 
Daffodil 
My heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. — Wordsworth 
Fern 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the lady fern grows strongest. — Scott 
Continued on page 326) 
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Texas School Notes 
Uvrtle Middleton Powell 


Five Cent ScHoot LUNCHES FOR 
GALVESTON SCHOOL PUPILS 
Beginning with the new year the pupils 
of two of the largest public schools in Gal- 
veston have been served with hot lunches 
at the noon hour at five cents per pupil. 
The following is the menu for one week: 
Monday Cocoa, spaghetti, bread and 
wienerwurst. 
Tuesday Hot meat sandwiches, rice pud- 
ding, apples. 
Wednesday Irish stew, potatoes, Uneeda 
biscuit, bananas. 
Thursday 


cocoa. 


Wienerwurst, bread, spaghetti, 


Friday Baked beans, apple sauce, bread 
and cake. 


Complete kitchens in both schools have 
been provided by the School Board. The 
Child Conservation League furnishes every 
thing else, including the utensils. The 
mothers of the children of the two schools 
provided money for the provisions forthe 
first week. A competent cook has been 
engaged for both schools and the cook 
also will have charge of the purchasing 
of the food. 


Home Economics IN SCHOOLS 


Another device for taking the Univer- 
sity to the people is the one week’s school 
in Home Economics held recently in Cole- 
man, Texas, under the direction of Uni- 
versity experts. During this time instruc- 
tion was given in food contents, sewing, 
and home sanitation; all of which sub- 
jects were dealt with in a manner in keep- 
ing with the special community conditions. 
The attendance was so good and the inter- 
est so marked that there will no doubt be 
demand made by other Texas communities 
for similar campaigns in University Ex- 
tension work. 


Why not A “ TEACHERAGE?”’ 

In certain communities in Texas, includ- 
ing Milam, Austin, Burieson and possibly 
other counties, there is a community-owned 
home on the school ground with a suitable 
plot of agricultural ground for a school 
and a private garden. Of course one can 
easily see how community ownership of a 
teacher’s house as well as a school-house 
should tend to create and strengthen a 
sense of social solidarity. Social activities 
will naturally center about such a home. 
Meetings at the “teacherage” have been 
and may be made instructive. Here the 
young folks may meet and mingle socially, 
hear good music, learn to appreciate good 
literature, and engage in innocent, healthy 
recreation. What a contrast with the 
indiscriminate mingling of boys and 
girls on city streets or at picture shows! 

Here the older folks may meet to discuss 
matters of common interest. Relative 
values of different breeds of farm animals, 
of rations, silage, fertilizers, insect pests 
and seed selection are open questions for 
discussion. To such centers, also, uni- 
versity extension departments will always 
be glad to send specialists to assist the 
farmers’ wives in acquiring a knowledge 
of domestic science of the relative values 
of different food products and of modern 
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discoveries in the matter of economical 
and efficient household arrangement. 
Scientific sanitation and the prevention 
of sickness are two subjects in which the 
women are always interested; and through 
such an agency as this they may be 
enabled to learn much of practical value 
and help. The rural school is the logical 
center of community activity; and the 
Rural School Association of Texas has 
through its regular annual meetings at 
the law building at the Texas State Uni- 
versity done much to create a public 
interest in the subject. 


To Secure A BETTER ATTENDANCE 
RECORD 


Superintendent Stephenson of the How 
land public schools has devised the 
following plan as a means of improving the 
attendance record in his schools. He has 
a section report card which is used in this 
way. Each grade is divided into groups 
of five pupils one of whom acts as section 
leader each month, reporting absentees 
and tardies. There is a grade banner 
composed of as many colored bars as there 
are sections in the grade, and the section 
that has no report of an absentee or tardy 
during the week gets a star on their bar 
on the banner. 

The section leader and others of his 
group will interest themselves in bettering 
the attendance of their own pupils, and 
the plan has been found to have a bene- 
ficial effect in the Howland schools. 

Anyone wishing a sample section report 
card may have one by writing and enclos- 
ing self-addressed return envelope to 
Supt. Zach T. Stephenson, Howland, 
Texas. 


TEACHING CoTToN CLASSIFICATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 

The Texas State Board of Education 
recently adopted a resolution directing that 
cotton classification be taught in the State 
Normal schools, in order that graduates 
of these schools be qualified to teach cotton 
classification to the children attending the 
public schools. An act of the Thirty- 
third Legislature of the State of Texas 
authorized the Board to require the teach- 
ing of cotton classification in the normal 
industrial, summer normal, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and public schools, but made no 
appropriation for the teaching except in 
the normal schools. 


THE WEAVER’S CHILDREN. By Eva 
Wilkins. For the Fifth Year. Price, 
36 cents. New York, Chicago: American 
Book Company 

This is the true story of two girls whose 
father “moved” from place to place in the 
New England and Middle States to es- 
tablish woolen mills. Its narrative inter- 
est lies in the chronicling of the numerous 
little adventures and experiences the 
weaver’s children had in their travels. 
Its historical value rests on the authentic 
pictures of life and manners of our country 
eighty years ago. In a quaint but simple 
style the young reader of to-day is here 
made acquainted with the way his great- 
grand-parents lived; their methods of 
travel by wagon, by steamboat, by canal 
and by the earliest form of railroad cars; 
the schools they attended; and incidentally 
something vital about the great national 
issues of the °30’s and ’40’s, as_ they 
affected everyday life. 
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Of Special 
Importance to all 
Interested in 


Domestic Science 


The quality of food 
is very largely deter- 
mined by the ingre- 
dients in the baking 
powder with which 
it is made. 
tartar 


Cream of 
baking pow- 
ders, such as Royal, 


add only healthful 
qualities to the food. 


The cream of tartar 
of Royal Baking 
Powder as used in 
food has the same 
wholesome effect on 
the digestive system 
as the cream of tartar 
in grapes, from which 
it is derived. 


In like manner it is 
in evidence that the 
unwholesome effects 
of alum, which is a 
mineral acid salt, ex- 
ist in food made with 
alum baking powder. 


There is a clause on 
baking powder labels 
which names all the 
ingredients. Read it 
and let it guide you. 


RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co. 
New YorK 
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(Continued from page 324) 
The sunbeams turn 
To gold her delicate hair. — Campbell 


Lily of the Valley 
No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale. — Keats 


Pansy 
This little purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the sweetest, saddest things! — Sel. 


Apple Blossom 
The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow! — Whittier 


Yellow Violet 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. — Bryant 


Lilac 
The lilac has a load of balm 
For every wind that stirs. — Willis 


Blue Violet 
God does not send us strange flowers every year, 
When the spring wind blows o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces, 
The violet is here! — Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


The sweet blue-blossomed violets 
Are blowing by the rills. — Willis 


Such a starved bank, 
Till that May morn, 

Blue ran the light across - 
Violets were born! Browning 


FOR BIRD DAY 


WHEN THE Brirps ComME BAcK 
(An Exercise for any number of children for Bird Day, each giving 
quotation. Introduce suitable songs, if desired.) 
All 
The time of the singing of birds has come! Bible 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The waking continents from shore to shore 


The birds are singing evermore! — Longfellow 
The birds are singing gaily 
In the Moon of Leaves! — Longfellow 


O birds that warble to the morning sky, 
O birds that warble as the days go by, 
Sing sweetly! — Tennyson 


Every flutter of the wing, 
Every note of song we sing, 
Every murmur, every tone, 
Is of love and love alone! Longfellow 
Sing a song of flowers, 
Butterflies and bees, 
Four and twenty birdies 
High up in the trees. 
Early every morning, 
They all begin to sing, 
Isn’t that a concert 
Fit for any king? — Julia E. Edwards 
A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window-sill, 
Cocked his shining eye, and said, 
“ Aint you ’shamed, you sleepy head?” 
Stevenson 
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Lark 
The lark is up to meet the sun, 
The bee is on the wing; 
The ant its labor has, begun, 
The woods with music ring! — Old Rhyme 


Hark, hark — the lark at heaven’s high gate! 
Shakes peare 


The lark becomes a sightless song. — Tennyson 


Oh, the larks in the blue, 
How the song of them glitters and glances 
And gleams! — Henley 


Sparrow 

The sparrow hath found an house, 
Swallow 

And the swallow a nest for herself. — Bible 


The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow, too, has come at last! 
— Charlotte Smith 


Stray swallows dip their wings in quiet waters. 


— Higginson 
Oriole 
The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin cried, 
A-swing upon the elm. — Whittier 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire 
Is come at last! — Sel. 
What room is left for meanness or deceit 
Or fear, in planets, where the oriole sings? 
— Higginson 
Bluebird 
A feather vest of russet brown, 
A coat of brightest blue, 
A cap of blue upon his head, 
His wings are bright blue, too; 
You hear his cheery little note 
In early, early spring, 
Long, long before the other birds 
From south have taken wing. — Sel. 
The robin and the bluebird piping loud 
Fill all the blossoming orchards with their glee. 
Long fellow 
Just to hear the robin sing 
In the gladness of the spring, 
It were worth all care and sadness, 
Winter’s storms in all their madness, 
Just to hear the robin sing! 
Bertha E. Bush 
Blac kbird 
The blackbird whistled from the thorny brake. 


Thomp son 


Bobolink 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
» . 4 M4 . . aol e« at ' lea 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again! W hittter 


Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms, he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quivering wings, 

Or giving way to it, in mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook of laughter, through the air! 
— Lowell 


Tke bird that to the even sings, 
Leaves music when ker song is enaed! — Swain 


Continued on page 328) 
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The Solution of the Reading Problem 





























Primary teachers everywhere are looking for efficiency and economy in the | 
teaching of reading. 

In no other subject are these results so important. For reading is the first 
step in education. 

The progress of the child in school is determined primarily by his ability to 

read. 

If he learns to read quickly, he is ready to take up other studies so much the 

earlier. 

And his whole later attitude toward school is based largely upon his first 
impressions. 

The more attractive the teaching of reading can be made for the child, the more 
his imagination, curiosity, and ambition can be stimulated, the more per 
fectly the method is organized, the more the work can be made to appear | 
like play:— 

So much more quickly will the pupil progress. | 

A series of readers that does all this is what every teacher wants. 

It appeals to the child, and it simplifies the work of the teacher. 

All this is done by the STORY HOUR READERS. 

These are the newest and the best readers ever published. 

They combine the “story” method with phonetics, and contain wonderfully 
fascinating stories. 

These books have taken the school world by storm and are being adopted so 

rapidly by schools everywhere that the plates have been on the presses 

continuously ever since their publication in order to supply the constant 

demand. 





Do you know how they compare with your readers? 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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(Continued from page 326) 
PIECES TO SPEAK 


Miss SPRINGTIME 
Miss Springtime of Happyland’s just come to town, 
Arrayed in a beautiful shimmering gown, 
With crocuses ’broidered on each shining fold, 
And jewels of dewdrops and buttercups gold. 


Her mantle, sweet-scented, is fluffy with frills 
Of violets, snowdrops and bright daffodils, 
Pink arbutus buds on her moss bonnet glow, 
And jonquils and apple-blooms beckon and blow. 


Around her fair neck a white cloud scarf she throws, 
She rides in a carriage perfumed with the rose, 
The south wind her steed is, her coachman the sun, 
She drives into town bubbling over with fun. 


— From “Miss Springtime of Happyland,” by D. G. 


Humphrey in “The Continent”’ 


May 
May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month when pleasure is a duty, 
Month of bees and month of flowers, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers. 
May, the very name is sweet, 
May was Maid in olden times, 
And is still in Scottish rhymes. 
May’s the month that’s laughing now — 
I no sooner say the word 
Than it seems as though she heard, 
And looks up and smiles at me, 
Like a sweet face rosily. 


Come ye rains, then, if ye will, 
May’s at home and with me still; 
But come rather, thou good weather, 
And find us in the fields together. 
— Adapted from Leigh Hunt’s poem, “ May” 


THe Happy Days 
No use to hunt the happy days, 
They’re with you all the time, 
They’re loafin’ with you ‘long the ways, 
An’ singin’ in a rhyme. 
No use to search the world around, 
And think they’re far and fleet, 
The brightest of them still are found 
In violets at your feet. — Sel. 


THe HEART’s GARDEN 
Kind hearts are the garden, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


Just A LITTLE 
Just a little every day, 
That’s the way 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow, 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom at a burst, 
Slowly — slowly — at the first, 
That’s the way — 
Just a little every day! — Sel. 


A MERRY HEART 


Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile —a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile — a! 
Old Rhyme 
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WHEN THE Brrps CoME NortTH AGAIN 
Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain, 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds come north again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s vein turns crimson - 
And the birds come north again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain, 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds come north again. 


’Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage is on the wane, 
When the cold dark days are over, 
Why, the birds come north again. 
— Ella Higginson, in Our Dumb Animals 


MAY-TIME 


Robins in the treetop, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 
Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 
Pine tree and willow tree 
Fringed elm and larch — 
Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter than March? — T. B. Aldrich 


CHEER Up, CHEER UP 
“Cheer up, cheer up,” just hear him 
Far down that leafy lane, 
A crimson-breasted robin 
A-whistling in the rain. 
Never a minor chord, 
Never a doleful note, 
Glad of the day, be it bright or gay, 
Nature’s philosopher singing away, 
In his rusty old brown coat. 
— Lucy H. Thurston, in “Joy and Strength” 
(Copyright, 1904, by Samuel Edson Cassino.) 


SONG OF THE ROBIN 


The rain patters fast and the wind hurries by, 
The sunshine is lost in a cloud-covered sky, 
But the robin sings on as he sits in the tree, 
For a brave little singer is he. 


He comes from a land where the summer is fair, 
And the breath of the roses is sweet on the air, 
But he knows the old home and he hails it with glee, 
For a true-hearted singer is he. 


He knows how the daisies will blow on the hill, 

And the sheep will go cropping the meadows at will, 
So he laughs at the storm as he sits in the tree, 

O, a wonderful singer is he! 


He knows how the orchards will waken and lift 
The snow of their blossoms piled drift upon drift, 
He thinks of a nest hidden safe in a tree, 
O, a jubilant singer is he! 
— Emily Huntington Miller in “Joy and Strength” 
(Copyright, 1904, by Samuel Edson Cassino.) 
(Continued on page 330) 
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(Continued from page 309) 
IRD WEEK 
aa onday W W W W W 
Tuesday Willie Willie 
Wednesday Wilson Wilson 
Thursday Wilson is our president. 
Friday Y Y Y Y Y Y 



































Remember that “See America First” 
means See Glacier National Park 
on the Great Northern Railway. 


Vacations $1 to $5 Per Day. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Yellow Yellow 
Tuesday Yellow dandelions. 
Wednesday The dandelions are 


yellow. 
Thursday Q QQ Q Q 
Friday Quiver Quiver 


NEED OF A PERMANENT SCHOOL 
CENSUS IN LARGE CITIES 

Abstract of the paper read at the conven- 
tion of the Dept. of Superintendence of the 
National Education Ass:+ciation in Cincinnati, 
Thursday, February 25, 1915, by John W. 
Davis, Director of the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education, School Census and the Child Wel- 
fare of the City of New York. 





Glacier 
National Park! 


Season June 15 to October I 


Throughout its 1915 Season this tremendous mountain- 
land, high up in the splendid Montana Rockies, may 
be enjoyed as never before. 

A new mammoth mountain hotel, the “Many-Glacier,” has 
been erected on Lake McDermott, in the Park’s heart—one 
of America’s most notable tourist hotels. The gateway hotel, 
the “Glacier Park” —at the Great Northern’s trackside—and 
nine enlarged chalet groups complete a chain of hostelries 
thoroughly delightful. 

Many new tours—by auto-stage and launch deep in among the moun- 


tains, a-saddle or a-foot over wonder trails onto the Continental Divide— 
of durations from one to thirty days—have been arranged. 


California’s Expositions via Glacier Park! 


By through overland trains, from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, via Glacier Park, Spokane, Cascade Mountains, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland—enroute a tour of Glacier National Park—aboard new steam- 
ships Great Northern and Northern Pacific a voyage down the Pacific, 
Portland via Astoria to San Francisco—travel this “Great Northern way” 
going to, or returning from, the Expositions. 

Send for Free Glacier Park literature —“Hotels and Tours,” 
“Aeroplane Map Folder” and “Walking Tours Book” —and Ex- 
positions Folder. Clip the coupon and mail. 


The State, through its compulsory edu- 
cation law, seeks to guarantee to each 
child of the City of New York, up to the 
time it s 14 years of age, an educa- 
tion equal to graduation from a public 
elementary school. Most of the children |f 
in the city take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them; many do not wish|> 
to—some for subjective reasons and|P 
others for objective. 

The State contemplates that every child | 
shall receive the benefits of an elementary | 
school education. It is gradually raising 
the standard of educational requirements 
before the child may be lawfully employed. 
It is a commonplace that the wards and 
charges of the State, adults and minors, 
are recruited for the most part from the]® 
inefficient and the __ ill-trained — those 
whose hereditary equipment and early 
environment have not been favorable, 
or who have been forced to meet both 
handicaps. The justification for our sys- 
tem of popular education is the elimina- 
tion of these handicaps, as far as possible. 

The State shows, by the establishment 
of an attendance bureau, that it wishes 
and demands the attendance of all pupils 
of scheol age at school, who are mentally 
and physically qualified; because this 
bureau is charged with watching over all 
children of the city between the ages 
of four and eighteen years, with the idea 
that no children can disappear from view 
if they are properly watched. 

To be properly watched requires a suffi- 
cient number of attendance officers, and 
this is the crux of the whole situation. 

Without a sufficient number of attend- 
ance officers, the work cannot be properly 
done. The population of the City of New 
York is in a constant state of flux, and it 
requires a number of officers to observe 
and note its changes. With the proper || 
number of field workers and the proper 
number of office workers to tabulate the 
results of the field workers’ efforts, the 
State will be immediately protected, as ms y 
under these conditions, no child who OC; Sosy rer 
should be in school will be permitted to] = 
remain out of school because he has dis- 
appeared from view, as his whereabouts 
will be known to the bureau. With 
every child of school age in school, there 
will follow a diminution in illiteracy, as 
well as in truancy and in crime, because 
crime begins with truancy. 





“See America First : 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 
C, W. PITTS, General Agent, Passenger Department 
210 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 
1184 Broadway, NEW YORK 
mn Pua LIN ATM a NM a 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway 
Department 28, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send literature about Glacier National Park and the 
Great Northern Railway's California Exposition tours. 
a rer ee Trey eee rrr RAGS. 2c 06sccce . 


City 






State 


Qa a NR 





—— 
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(Continued from page 328) 
A Duet 


A little yellow Bird above, 
A little yellow Flower below, 
The little Bird can sing the love 
That Bird and Blossom know. 
The Blossom has no song nor wing, 
But breathes the love he cannot sing! 
— John B. Tabb, in “Joy and Strength” 


(Copyright, 1904, by Samuel Edson Cassino. 


OutsiweE My Winpow 
Five little pigeons perched on the barn roof, 
Watching the corn in the hen yard below, 
Close around the corner the white cat is hidden, 
Hoping to catch them if down they should go. 


All of a sudden, I open my window, 
With a whiz and a burr the pigeons are gone, 
Pussy darts off round the house in a twinkling, 
And the little white chickens eat up all the corn. 
— Eugene Field, in “ A Little Book of Tribune Verse”’ 


(With permission of Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers. 


How Do Birps First LEARN TO SING? 
(Exercise for Tiny Folks) 
From the whistling wind so fleet; 
From the waving of the wheat; 
From the rustling of the leaves, 
From the raindrops on the eaves, 
From the children’s laughter sweet, 
From the plash when brooklets meet. 
All 
From all sweet things of the spring, 
That’s how birdies learn to sing! 
— Adapted from Mary Mapes Dodge 


Two Soncs 


Hidden deep in fragrant green, 
Safe behind his leafy screen, 


How the robin trills his morning song — the happy thing! 


From his merry little throat, 
Gayly tumbles note on note, 
As he weaves in melody the perfect joy of spring. 


In the oak tree’s pleasant shade, 
Sits a dainty little maid, 

Sunny ringlets cluster all about her dimpled face, 
Clear and sweet her song is heard, 
As she joins the happy bird, 


Telling forth the self-same joy in springtime’s witching grace. 


— Sel. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 

(Exercise for Six Little Folks) 
The melting snow says, “Drop, drop, drop.” 
The little frog says, “Hop, hop, hop.” 
The little bird says, “Peep, peep, peep.” 
The little vine says “Creep, creep, creep.” 
The little bee says, ““Hum, hum, hum.” 
The little flower says, “Spring has come!” — Sel. 


SINGING 
Of speckled eggs the birdie sings, 
And nests among the trees, 
The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain, 
The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain.— R. L. Stevenson 
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THE CATERPILLAR 
Good-morning, Mr. Caterpillar, with your coat of brown, 
Where are you going this fine day? To walk about the 
town? 
You do not in a hurry seem, I think you’re rather slow, 
If I had sixteen legs I should a little faster go. 
But then you’re dressed so very warm you cannot travel 
fast, 
How very glad you'll be, I’m sure, to put away at last 
That shaggy coat of black and brown which all the time yoy 
wear -— : 
Why, just to see you in that fur makes me warm, I declare: 
But one fine day when you a lovely butterfly will be 
You'll surely hardly know yourself, or so it seems to me, 
— A. S. in Child Garden 


Two STUDENTS 
A little boy sat on the shore of a pond, 
While a bullfrog sat in the pool, 
And each one gazed on the other one, 
Like scholars in a school. 


Then at last the little boy spoke and said, 
“Why, Frog, do you gaze at me? 

Pray swim or jump that I may learn 
Some Natural History!” 


The frog he croaked out this reply, 
“That’s what I’m here for, too, 

I’m studying boys and their curious ways, 
For I’ve nothing else to do!”’ 


The boy he turned and went away, 
And the frog he sank below: 
While the circling ripples on the pool, 
Were all that was left of the show 
— Benjamin Webster in St. Nicholas 


IN SWEET REMEMBRANCE 
(Some verses for Memorial Day, to be used with songs and a march, 


scattering flowers, if desired; or in any way that suggests itself. 


They sleep beneath the Stars and Stripes. — Twitchell 


Mid the flower-wreathed tombs I stand, 
Bearing lilies in my hand. — Higginson 


We cannot lay such wreaths as summer lays, 
And all her days are Decoration Days. — Helen Hunt 


MemoriAL Day 
In this happy land of ours, 
In this month of birds and flowers, 
We will pause awhile from study, work, and play. 
Let us march with reverent tread, 
Let us gently bow the head, 
For each little child should keep Memoria] Day. 
— Sel. 
REST 
Sleep, comrades, sleep in calm repose, 
Upon Columbia’s breast, 
For thee with love her bosom glows, 
Rest ye, brave heroes, rest! — Dwyer 


In HonorepD REST 
Sleep, soldiers, still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing, 
The bravest are the tenderest. 
The loving are the daring. — Sel. 


A Memory 
Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers, 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours! — Longfellow 
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——— 


NOTES 








_The spring term of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity opened with an enrollment of over 
fve hundred students larger than the 
corresponding session a year ago. The 
summer term will open May 25, and 
the midsummer term, June 22. It is 
interesting to note the strides this insti- 
tution is making. The plans are now 
under way for three new buildings, and 
it is assured by the authorities that at the 
opening of the fall term, this school will 
offer facilities which are unsurpassed. It 
is remarkable to conceive that in these 
hard times when rent and food stuffs are 
exorbitantly high, that this institution 
will accept a student for $20.00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, and board and room for 
$1.80 to $3.00 per week. Mr. H. B. 
Brown, the president, and Mr. Oliver P. 
Kinsey, the vice-president, still remain at 
the head of the school, which is in its 
forty-third year. 


FOR YOUR EARNEST CONSIDERA- 
TION 

Is your dictionary equipment abreast of 
the times? Is it effective? Are the New 
International and the Merriam-Webster 
School Dictionaries in your high and 
grammar grades, and the Collegiate and 
appropriate individual dictionaries in the 
lower grades? Would not prompt action 
on the part of your Board in purchasing 
the needed dictionaries be a practical 
service to your schools? 

G. & C. Merriam Company have just 
issued a pamphlet entitled ‘State Adop- 
tions of Dictionaries for Schools.” The 
many State adoptions announced therein, 
together with the testimonials and sample 
page, should be of interest to our readers, 
and we suggest sending for a copy of this 
pamphlet. 

The fact that the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries have been officially adopted 
or approved by all the States that take 
official action regarding dictionaries, by 
thirty States in all, also by the District 
of Columbia, Alaska and the Philippine 
Islands, should most decidedly lend con- 
fidence to School Boards about to purchase 
dictionaries. 


DIXON’S “ATOM” ERASER No. 861 





This is a faithful likeness of the smallest 
member in the Dixon family of erasive 
tubbers. It is, despite size and price, 
of the same pure and sturdy stock of which 
its family so proudly boasts. Socially 
unlike its relatives, Dixon’s ‘“ Atom” 
eraser No. 861 serves to rectify the pen 
and pencil mistakes of all who err. 
‘Atom”’is both for those who appreciate 
its convenient size and for the girl or boy 
with only the smallest, in denominational 
value, of Uncle Sam’s coins. 

“Atom” erasers are packed in quarter 
gtoss boxes, and retail for one cent each. 
Prices and further information will be 
sent gladly upon request to the Joseph 
_— Crucible Company, Jersey City, 





Reduce or Increase Your Weight 
Perfect Your Figure 


My motion picture, ‘‘ Neptune’s Daughter,” and 
my own exhibitions on the stage, show what 
my course of Physical Culture has done for me. 


Become my pupil and it will do as much for you. De- 
vote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and you 
can weigh what Nature intended. In the privacy of 
your own home you can reduce any part of your figure burdened with 
superfluous flesh or build up any part that is undeveloped. 






























My course tends to make a figure perfectly proportioned 


I 
throughout—a full rounded neck; shapely shoulders, ae 
arms and legs; a fine, fresh complexion; good carriage prac- 
with erect poise and grace of movement. “ se . 

what 
Improve Your Health teach. In 
. s childhood I 
My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates your was puny and 
entire body. It helps transform your food into good, Pw rem soe I 
rich blood. It strengthens your heart, lungs and : 


have overcome 
all weaknesses by 
my own natuoral, 
drugless methods. 
Millions of people have 
seen in mea living demon- 
stration of my unique system 
of health-culture and bedy- 
building. If you are weak, nervous, 
fat, thin, unshapely, tired, lacking vital- 
ity, or in any other respect not at yeur 
very best, I can surely be of service to you. 
MY GUARANTEE: 
With my free book, “‘ The Body Beautiful,”’ which is fully illustrated with photographs 
of myself explaining my system, I give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, 
whereby you can test the value of my instruction without risking a single penny, 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘ The Body Beautiful’’ and Trial Plan to-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN, »: wesr sist STREET, NEW York 


other organs, conquering all weaknesses and 
disorders and generating vital force. 

My book, ‘The Body Beaut-ful,”’ should be read 
by every woman, and J will send it to you free. 
It explodes the fallacy that 
lack of beauty or health 
cannot be avoided. 
In it I explain how 
every woman can be 
vigorous, healthy 
and attractive. 























The circle contains the letters used in spelling the 
name of a high-grade piano. The first three letters are 
P.U.R. ge the other letters to complete the name. 

We are offering this Purchasing Bond to apply only 
as part payment on the purchase of one of our high- 
grade Pianos, in order to secure the names of families 
who have no instrument, so we can interest them in 
our method of Factory-to-Home selling. 

Send us the name of the Piano and we will mail you 
the Bond, Free Trial Order Blank, Catalogues and full 
a regarding our great money-saving-plan to 

iano Buyers. 

Answer must be in our office within 90 days from date of this paper. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Dept. 83 339 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC ‘SHicAso’s Foremost scHoot 


OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School Music, etc. Diplomas and Degrees. 
SUMMER NORMAL SESSION of five weeks, from June 28th to July 3ist, 1915. 
Special Courses in Oral English, Interpretative Reading, Dramatic Art, ea alton Pyre. 
Lectures and Recitals by eminent educators and artists. 
Terms moderate. Catalog and Summer Session Prospectus sent free. 

















JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, PRES. KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 

USE SILHOUETTE PICTURES igure pee jones, Primary language work 

tures. Tiy ove set you will wast othe, THE RESULTS ARE WONDERFUL. 

Complete sets for “* Billy Goats Gruff,”’ “ Chicken Little,” and “ Pig Brother,” at cents each. “ Old Woman and 
tie 


Her Pig,” ** House that Jack Built,” “* Johnny Cake,’ ‘‘ Town Musicians,” ** Little Red Apple,” at 60 cents each. 
Send money order. Address 


ELLA E. CHR YSTAL rs oH oH ry 220 20th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 2 we 
thus in giving her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Editor’s Page 


Address Ep1ror, PRIMARY EpucaATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teaching as a Profession 


This is the season of the year when teachers, especially 
young teachers, are apt to ask themselves whether teaching 
is, after all, the work they are best adapted for. The 
approach of spring, in spite of the poets, is a depressing 
season for many temperaments. We are weary with the 
winter’s work, and especially are we weary with the re- 
sponsibility that teaching, more than most professions, 
places upon the individual. At such times the comparative 
lack of personal responsibility demanded by other kinds of 
work appeals to us powerfully. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is just this element in teaching which gives it its 
greatest advantage over all other professions. In what 
other field could the personal influence of the most modest 
and unassuming woman play so important a part? What 
other work demands the initiative and resourcefulness 
which the teacher develops almost unconsciously to meet 
the exigencies of every day? We are wont tosigh because 
so many things, so many varieties of knowledge, are re- 
quired of us. But at least this very condition ought to 
keep us young and ever learning in spite of ourselves. It is 
only a very pusillanimous person who does not, at bottom, 
desire to make his influence felt, who does not find pleasure 
in the consciousness that other minds are reacting to his 
own thought. Teachers have this supreme advantage and 
it is sufficient to outweigh many times the often petty and 
irksome details of “school keeping.” 


An Unusual Examination 


A unique examination, according to the Mauchester 
Guardian, was recently given to some twenty-five thousand 
London school children between the ages of ten and eleven 
The occasion was the promotion from primary to secondary 
schools, but the questions were decidedly “ different.” 
They appear to have been two in number; in the first, the 
children were asked to compose a letter to the sun, and a 
reply from what one youth called that “radiant mass of 
gaseous substance.” In the second they were told to com- 
plete a half-written story about a boy who climbed an apple 
tree to escape a ferocious dog, subsequently discovered to be 
only stuffed. The examiners professed themselves as 
pleased with the results of this unusual test of “general 
intelligence.” 

How would your pupils compare with some of these 
youngsters? 

The postal addresses ascribed to the sun show some Bar- 
rieist flights of fancy — “79, Dreamland Sky”’ and “The 


House of Gold Heavens High,” for instance. A _ small 
girl wrote from “The Top Twig, Oak Tree, a sunny 
day,” asking the sun to give her a companion. Another 


girl explains her gratitude to the sun thus: “ You teach us 

to make shadows of all descriptions.”” The war darkness 

prompted a boy to ask the sun to give plenty of light to the 

moon so that the streets may be less dismal, and there isa 
(Continued on page 336) 





Summer 
Holiday! 


This Year the Maritime Provinces 





La Baie de Chaleur 


An arm of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Where the bay narrows into 
the estuary of the Restigouche, is one of the most fascinating and 
superb panoramic views in America. Smooth sandy beaches tempt 
the bather, Many coves and harkors where boating is alluring and 
shorn of its risks. 


Abegweit (Cradled on the Waves) Prince Edward Island 
Sweet pastoral scenery, fragrant groves, almost tropical foliage, 
health giving breezes, atmosphere marvelously clear. Sky as blue 
as sunny ltaly. 


Cape Breton 


An island wherein are other isles innumerable. Bras d’Or Lakes, an 
inland sea dividing the island in twain, provides a spacious waterway 
through the in erior. Nature has made Cape Breton an ideal land 
for a summer holiday. 


Summer Excursion Fares 
gives in comprehensive form summer fares from important centres to 
the numerous resorts reached by Canadian Government Railways, 
circular tours, list of hotels and summer homes and their rates. 
Write for free copies of illustrative descriptive folders 
and any other information, enclosing 2c postage, to 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
R. W. Chipman, N.E.A. Old South Bidg., Boston 











ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS FOR MAY AND JUNE 
PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR MAY 





Price, 15 cents. 

The Coming of May,a Bird Day Entertainment. (Grade 
— Intermediate.) Four and Twenty Song-Birds, Exer- 
cise for Bird Day. (Grade— Intermediate.) In Sweet 
Remembrance, an Exercise for Memorial Day. (Grade— 
Intermediate.) 

PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR JUNE 
Price, 15 cents. 


In Summer Time. In Clover. Dandelion Days. 


MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES 


Price, 15 cents. 

This volume contains exercises and dialogues arranged for 
Memorial Day entertainments. The material has been care- 
fully selected, and teachers in all grades will find it appro- 
priate for use by their pupils. 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISES 
Price, 15 cents. 

Selected exercises containing poems, songs, and quota- 
tions on trees and flowers, together with an historical dia- 
logue relating to three famous trees. The material may be 
adapted to boys and girls in all grades. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


190 pages. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents. _ 

Arranged for eight grades, by S. D. Waterman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal., J. W. McClymonds 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal., and C. C. Hughes, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 

YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 
Tue CuiLp’s GUIDE TO PATRIOTISM 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

The Publishers here present an arrangement of National 
Songs, patriotic excerpts, and some state papers that every 
American boy or girl should become acquainted with before 
leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher from the pages 
for pupils to memorize. 


Educational Pub. Co. Boston-Chicago-New York | 
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Teacher Injured & 
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Protect yourself during 
your summer travels. 


The T.C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


When you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2000 Paid for Accidental Death 


due to travel. 


A $100 identification benefit and a valuable gold and 
enamel identification pin FREE to every policy-holder. 


The T.C.U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation 
And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 
$50 a Month for Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; ; 
$1000 for an Accidental Death; and 


Numerous Other Benefits. (Larger benefits if desired) 


























These Teachers were among those paid benefits by the T.C.U. during the last summer vacation: 7 
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You, too, can look younger 


Six to ten minutes a day of pleasant exercise for the 
face—in your own room—bring a quick and marvel- 
ously youthful expression. Susanna Cocroft’s 
Physical Culture for the Face is as effective 
as her exercises for the body have proven to be in more than 
70,000 cases. Course includes careof hair, eyes, hands 
and feet, and relieves such age-adding blemishes as 
pouches under eyes, wrinkles; flabby, thin 
neck; double chin, crow's feet, ti 

ing facial muscles, pimples; thin, d 

air; tender, inflamed feet; rough, Fr ds, 
and other beauty-destroying ailments. 


Write for FREE booklet today 


Learn what prompt and gratifying results you can secure, 
and how you can look as young and happy as you should. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course, 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept.19, CHICAGO 

















LITTLE FARMS 
ALLA LZRACRES 


You can command better results on one of the 
five or ten acre Little Farms at Richland Heights 
in the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
than on much larger farms in less favored sections. 
They are near railroad stations and good markets 
with fast trains to Philadelphia and New York 
in eight and ten hours. Beautiful little farms in 
a fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country 
at $250.00 and up on long time and easy pay- 
j ments. You can be happy, prosperous and in- 








dependent here. Write us now for attractive 
booklet, Small Farms for Little Planters — with 
other interesting literature about 





the South. Address 

F. H. LaBaume, Agri. & Indl. Agt 
NO..FULK & WEST.RN RAILWAY 
Room 368 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read- 
ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes 

tic affairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money sack it 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2683 8th Ave. New York City 








THE EVOLUTION OF A LEAD PENCIL 
A STORY FOR TEACHERS 


‘Whea the Dixon School Pencil man calls on you 
the next time, and begins to talk about pencils, ask 
him why his pencils are better for certain kinds of 
School Work than those of any other make. In 
the meantime, while waiting for our representative, 
send us your name and address, and we will send 

ou the Story of the Lead Pencil, as told in our 

encil Geography. This will give you an oppor- 
tunity to get posted on this subject and you will 
then be in a position to ask him questions along 
this line. His answers will clear up any doubts 
which you may have, as to which is the Lest pencil 
for the particular work in the schools under your 


7 ‘Don’t forget this fact, they are 
made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 


Offers aa up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 

he ith, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
ving had one y.ar of High School instruction or its 
educational eruivalent. 

The instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing a preliminary course. 

school catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Nurses. 


509 Honore Street, Chicago, III, 








CARUSO 
ARTISTS HEARD IN VARIED 
PROGRAM 


AND OTHER NOTED 


THEIR SUPERB Voices SHOWN TO ADVAN- 
TAGE IN NUMEROUS CHARMING 
SELECTIONS 
The names of Caruso, Farrar, Gadski, 
Gluck, Homer, and Whitehill are usually 
associated in the public mind with grand 
opera. Their fame does rest largely upon 
their operatic achievements, but whenever 
any of these artists have made a concert 
tour it has added to their fame, and it is 
interesting to hear these singers in other 
than operatic arias. Such an opportunity 
is afforded by the new list of Victor Records 
for April, for all of these noted artists con- 

tribute to the month’s entertainment. 
Caruso presents another number from 
Verdi’s wonderful “‘Requiem Mass,” the 
splendid Ingemisco, and it is given in 
magnificent style, the great dramatic 
climax being rendered with splendid force 
and artistic power. Geraldine Farrar and 
Louise Homer are heard in an old-time 
Campana duet, “ We’ll Go and Seek,” and 
the record is a remarkable one for beauty 
of tone and perfect blending of voices. A 
Handel classic, ‘Oh, Sleep! Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” is rendered in a 
charming manner by Alma Gluck, a beauti- 
ful example of pure and perfect vocalism. 
Emilio de Gogorza presents a delightful 
rendition of an English ballad, “‘’ Mong the 
Green Irish Hills”; Johanna Gadski gives 
a noble and thrilling rendition of the great 
hymn of the Fatherland, “Die Wacht am 
Rhein”; and Clarence Whitehill in his 
rendition of “I’ll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen” brings out the sentiment and 
touch of pathos with remarkable skill. 


DRAWING TEACHERS NEEDED IN 
NEW YORK CITY HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
The New York City authorities report 
that over one hundred and thirty high 
school art studios are now in operation. 
This is an increase of ten in a single year. 
To fill the vacancies in the buildings re- 
cently erected, New York is actively seek- 
ing additional art teachers. A special ex- 
amination for these instructors is to be 
held May 10th and llth, 1915, at the 
Board of Education Building, New York 
City. The ten highest candidates upon 
the eligible list will be immediately ap- 

pointed. 

To inform candidates in regard to this 
examination, an elaborate circular has 
been issued by the Board of Education. 
This gives details in regard to salary, allow- 
ances made for previous experience, and 
test papers from previous examinations. 
In the matter of salaries, art teachers in 
the New York City high schools are rated 
as high school teachers in the other 
departments. Both men and women are 
paid on the same salary schedule, which 
advances to a maximum of $2650. 

The circular of information may be ob- 
tained by addressing James P. Haney, 
Director of Art in High Schools, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Both 
Expositions 


Denver, Colorado Springs 
Salt Lake City 


F a One 





Fare 


With a choice of routes going or 
returning if you travel on the 
double-tracked and automatic elec- 
tric block safety signal protected 


Union Pacific 


Thousands of teachers are going 
to travel this route and thousands 
are going to take advantage of the 
unusual offer of this great System 
—namely, to visit Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland, with choice of boat 
or rail trip between Portland and 
San Francisco (berth and mealson 
ship included) for approximately 
$17.50 (depending on location) 
more than the cost of a direct 
route Exposition ticket. 


For copy of handsomely illustrated 
booklet, “California and the Expo- 
sitions” and complete information 
concerning this tour of the “Best 
of the West,” fill out the coupon 
below and mail today. 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific R.R. Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me new booklet No.15~ 
“California and the Expositions.” 


Name 





Street Address 

















1915 ALASKA 


Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; Grand Canyon; 
Colorado Springs; Denver. JULY 2 to AUGUST 9% 


SECOND TOUR $266 


Yellowstone Park; Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; 

Colorado Springs; Denver; Salt Lake City. AUGUST 6 

toSEPTE BER 5. Both tours personally conducted by 
MARY E, FITZGERALD 

224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicage 








101 BEST SONGS 4,,? 2.255 


and music complete—that includes just the 
songs you need. Used by schools everywhere, 
Single copies 10c; 70c doz. prepaid. Y, E 
100 or more f. 0. b. Chicago > 2a 
An unusual book at an unusual price. c c 
1,250,000 sold. Order today. a 
Free sample copies to teachers mentioning this paper. 
The Cable Co., 1200 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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ALL RUN DOWN 
IN THE SPRING 


The reason why you feel so tired at this 
time is that your blood is impure and im- 
poverished. You need the rich red blood 
that gives life to the whole body, perfects 
digestion and enables all the organs to 
perform their functions as they should. 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It will make you feel better, look 
better, eat and sleep better. It is the old 
reliable all-the-year-round blood medicine. 
Get Hood’s. Nothing else acts like it. 


Common Sense in Primary Number 


Rapid addition n four short steps. Columns and 
examples specially built for rapid practice. Games, 
Devices. C hildren can recite all facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
Number Cards, 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
{28 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N. Y. 


sUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AMERICAN CCLLEG~ OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
( Co-Educational ) 

Including School for Physical Directors, School for Play- 
around Workers and School for Teachers of Eugenics. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 19/5 
Five Weeks, July 1 to August 5 

CLASSES will be conducted in all branches of Phys- 
ical Education. They will be open to beginning and 
advunced a. Each department will be in charge 
@ a specialis 

HuURDREDS OF TEACHERS take up special work, 
auch as is Offered in our summer school, and combine it 
with their regular teaching work, and thus earn more 


OTHE SC4OOLS are housed in our quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion dollar building, prov ided with large gymnasium, 
ing tank, tennis courts. etc 
ori YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 16 
Send for our announcement 


Address Secretary, Box, 20 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, III. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
offers during the Summer Quarter special 
work under the 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPT. 


Courses will be given by regular members of the staff 
together with instructors from other institutions. These 
courses include The Kindergarten Program and Kinder- 
garten Training and Supervision for Graduate Kinder- 
ners, Constructive Occupations and Plays and‘Games 
heaton and Primary Teachers, and Primary 
School Methods, dealing especially with the teaching of 
reading, writing, literature, number, and science. These 
courses are open to all students of the University of 
icago. For announcements, address 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Montessori Summer Course 
Montessori Teacher-Training Schcol 

Instruction in the theory and use of 

the Montessori material. Resident and 

day students. $30,000 building adjoining 

All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Elementary 

and college preparatory courses. 4th year 

teacher training course begins Oct. 1, 1915. 

For illustrated folder address Mrs. J. Scott Ander- 

son, Directress, Torresdale House, Torresdale, Phila. ,Pa. 


DRAWING-—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
articulars of this unusual offer 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


Ge FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 675, Omaha, Neb. 





































-NTERTAINMENTS 











iteth kers, Mono- 

irr Operettas, Masia Piecon Finger Plays, 
fLAY Songs Songs, age 
Pare Tablewus, Pa i Bpeci ial Enter 


idays. Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, MakeUp 
is, otc, suttatte for all ages and occasions 
Free ry J Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON 4 Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 
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“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 

The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook 
Book will be sent free to any of our sub- 
scribers who will address the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 131 William St., N. Y. City, 
and mention Primary Epucation. This 
book contains over 500 very practical re- 
ceipts for all kinds of Cookery. See their 
advertisement on page 325. 





ADVERTISING CONCERNS MERGE 
WALTER C. Lewis Company BECOMES 
PART OF THE RECENTLY ORGANIZED 
GREENLEAF COMPANY 

The Walter C. Lewis Company,’ one 
of the best-known advertising firms in 
Boston, has been merged with the Green- 
leaf Company, recently organized to do 
a general advertising business. They 
are located in the Unity Building, 185 
Devonshire St. 

The officers of the Greenleaf Company 
are: A. E. Greenleaf, president; G. R. 
Dunham, treasurer. 

The Greenleaf Company will be able to 
place at the disposal of their clients a 
thoroughly equipped organization for 
conducting every kind of advertising 
that will promote business. 

Mr. Greenleaf, the head of the new con- 
cern, is one of the foremost advertising 
men in the country. Before he entered 
the advertising field, about twelve years 
ago, he was a practical printer, having 
been employed in the composing room 
of several of the biggest papers in the 
East. His knowledge of printing has 
been one of his big assets as an advertis- 
ing expert and is a great benefit to his 
customers, enabling him to see at a glance 
whether an idea is mechanically correct 
and workable. 

For the past seven years, Mr. Green- 
leaf has been associated with the advertis- 
ing firm of Wood, Putnam & Wood, during 
which time he has developed and handled 
the advertising of many of New England’s 
most successful concerns. 

Mr. Greenleaf is popular in business 
and advertising circles and his friends 
predict a long and successful career for 
the new concern. 


— Teachers who are interested in secur- 
ing decorations for their school-rooms 
should not fail to take advantage of the 
offer made by the Greenfield Art Associa- 
tion advertised in February Primary Epv- 
CATION. The Greenfield Art Association 
furnishes a beautiful painting, in oil colors, 
of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole,”’ made famous 
by James Whitcomb Riley, the children’s 
poet. This painting is 30 x 40 inches and 
is framed in Flemish oak. They give, 
also, a bust of Mr. Riley, modeled by J. 
Leeland Roop, which is recognized as one 
of the best likenesses of the poet ever made. 
It is one-half life size. The picture and 
bust may be obtained with so little effort 
that the majority of schools can be easily 
supplied. These will prove to be per- 
manent decorations and will become more 
valuable as the years go by. One dollar 
from each sale is set aside as a fund to 
erect a monument to Mr. Riley at his old 
home, Greenfield, Indiana. 





You Can Weigh 7 


Exactly What 
You Should 


\ 
You can—I know you can, \ 
because I have reduced 32,000 ‘N F 

women and have — 

built up that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 















One pupil writes: “I 

83 pounds less, and I have 

gained wonderfully in 
gastier says : 


pounds. th Meow J ay es i seah is 


Won't you sit dows and write 
now for my interesting — 
You are welcome te oe 
FREE. Don't wait, 

forget it. I have hede ws pote 
tul experience and I should Mike 
to tell you about it. 


| Susamma Cocroft 
| Dept. 45 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


wes nie atenttic care of the health 














BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSACE 
AUTHORIZED. Great opportunity for man or woman 
to make $6.00 to $15.00 a =. Unusually liberal terms. 

Spare time may be used. Particulars and — free. 
Universal Bible House, 489 Winston Bidg., » Pa. 





ASS PINS 





FACTORY TO YOU 
2480 Made to your special order, any style or material, 0 ‘ 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. {Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
with one or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $. 15 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dosen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


each, $15.00 per dozen, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 553 GASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, fi. ¥. 








Grea TAUGHT FOR $ 








It’s to every teacher’s s advantage te know & 

this art, and with a little help it is easy. 
These instructions comprise the fundamental 
principles of story-telling, p red by a recog- 
nized authority, with satiched ¢ pupils all over the 
United States. Send for the i to-day. 


Georgina Speare, 17 Court St., Utica, | N. ¥. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL | 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three- 
year course preparatory instruction. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout the 
course. For information address 
Miss E. C. Burgess, Box 32, Training School, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 























University of Virginia Summer School 
Edwin A, Alderman, President 
June 22, August 5, 1915 

The most beautiful group of Academic Build 
in this country. Distinguished faculty, Aten 
ance 1575 from 34 States. A working school, each 
course leading to definite credit. 

University and college credit for teachers and 
students. Courses for college entrance. Profes- 
sional certificate credit for High Schoo Teachers, 
Grammar Grade Teachers, and for Primary 
Teachers. Strong Department for Kin 
and Elementary Teachers. Courses in Manual 
Arts, Domestic Science and Agriculture. Course 
in Montessori meth 

Tuition $12 for non- -Virginians. Room and 
board reasonable. Special reduced railroad rates. 
Excursions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old 
Point Comfort, Monticello. For illustrated 
folder and official announcement, write to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Virginia 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man. 


it is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL,” 







J 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


Go Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





THE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 











Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ™ “sc'Boyiston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business’”’ you may find the reason 
why. ‘This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








It pays —to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0.0PERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 








Write us what you want. 
os MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





The Schermerhornm Teachers’ Ageonc 
superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo] officials. 


A 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annual “‘ Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 
School Directories,” we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply for a Schooland Secure Promotion. With 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the States,” free to members or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps. § 
Money refunded ifnot satisfied. WRITE US 
TO-DAY for free booklet showing how we 
place our teachers. WM, RUFFER, Mer. 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency 


in the Rocky Mountain Region 
















ed 
ROCKY N7 TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DEnver.COLof 















Do it Now! Do it Now! 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU dh gpa rome Sm seen. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct recommendations. Well 
NO ADVANCE FEE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Hartan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 











Continued from page J 
summary of the Germans as “about the 
most furious set of curiosities in Europe.” 
On the other hand, the sun is made to say: 
“I shine on Germans’ crops, because if ] 
shine only on the Allies’ crops it would not 
be fair to the Germans,’ and the sun is 
beseeched to cheer the Belgian refugees 
with his light. In the cosmogony of many 
children the sun is en rapport with Para- 
dise, or even situate in heaven itself ~ 
‘*Give my love to all the angels, moon, 
stars, and God.” Children seem to 
think, with some reason, that the sun does 
not shine at all in winter. He is regarded 
as a hibernating animal. ‘‘The moon,” 
a boy writes, “would not shine over Lon- 
don because it was foggy and she had just 
washed her face.” 

The examiners speak of the semblance 
between children’s essays and primitive 
literature. The average boy writes too 
badly, but there are exceptions, as in the 
case of the essayist who described the 
‘‘lithe-limbed sagacity and epigramaphic 
claws” of the dog and its “piercing, 
quatring intolerable, impetuous yell.” 
Ethical ideas are prominent, suggesting 
that the authors of the old-fashioned 
gocdy-goody stories understood children 
There were some nice desc riptions of 
apples, such as ** They keep your gums up, 
sharpen your teeth, and satisfy your 
hunger,”’ but you must not eat the core, as 
the consequence may be ‘“pendersitas” 
or “abdomana pains.’”’ There were signs 
of the town child’s ignorance of country 
things, and especially of tree-climbing, 
and generally the papers suggest the re- 
markably narrow area in which a London 
child moves. The localization of indus- 
tries and the segregation of social grades 
prevents any width of experience. Step- 
ney children do not seem to know that 
London is in England; one is impressed 
by London’s size — “If you put Jerusalem 
in the midst of London you would lose 
it.” The darkening of the streets, the 
presence of refugees, the boom in khaki- 
tailoring are among the more homely facts 
influenced by the war. “London is a 
hero in this war, and she will always be a 
hero in any war,” is one piece of patri- 
otism. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION would like some 
suggestions on the arrangement of attrac- 
tive bulletin boards for displaying chil 
dren’s work, pictures, current events, and 
so on. If you can accompany your sug- 
gestions with good photographs we sh-ll 
all be the gainers. 


— With pencil sharpeners selling at five 
dollars and up, every teacher should be 
interested in an opportunity of securing 
a New Era Self-Sharpening Pencil Sharp- 
ener free. The maker of this novel 
sharpener, by working in conjunction with 
Johan Faber’s Pencil Company, is enabled 
tomake an offer to our subscribers whereby 
a New Era Self-Sharpener can be secured 
without cost. The details of this offer 
is given in a full page illustrated advertise- 
ment on page 274 of this issue. We are 
glad to endorse this proposition and suggest 
our subscribers taking advantage of it. 
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NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 6 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods. 
Model Demonstration Schools. 
Credits applied on Regular Courses. 
Resident Dormitory on College Grounds. 
Come to a school where instruction received 
will have practical value in your fall work. 
For full information, address 
Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


Teachers’ Training Course in Gregg Shorthand 

The widespread adoption of Gregg Short- 
hand in the high schools of the country is 
creating a constant demand for technically 
trained teachers at good salaries. 

Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high 
schools of more cities than are teaching all 
other systems combined. 

Get your training at the Gregg Sum- 
mer Normal Session which begins 
July 5, 1915. Instruction and practice in 
the principles and pedagogy of shorthand, type- 
writing, office training, business English, pen- 
manship, bookkeeping and commercial law. 

Twenty-five states represented in last year’s 
attendance. Most highly specialized course of 
itskind. We assist graduates in securing posi- 
tions through our teachers’ free employment 
bureau. 

Our interesting 32-page illustrated an- 
nouncement sent free uponrequest. Write for 
it today. 

CRECC SCHOOL 


JOHN R. GREGG, President 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Any principal or teacher can earn a set of 
MONROE’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION 


for personal or school use. Don’t try to get 
along without it. A monumental work. For 
particulars, address 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
31-33 E. 27th Street « - New York 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
for PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Beautiful Location Overlooking Lake Michigan 


1gth year begins Sept. 21. Includes Kindergarten Methods 
—Construction Work — Educational Psychology — Story 
Work —Nature Study— Primary Methods, etc.— also 
_—— in Folk Dancing, Pageantry, and School Ground 

ames 


Primary Teachers with Kindergarten Training are in 
Demand. For particulars address 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING SCHOOL, Box 52, 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The 





University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 





7 mer Quarter on the same basis as 
i‘ during the other quarters of the 
academic year. 
The ape et aye colleges, the 
graduate schools, and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the 
University staff which isaugmented 
in the summer by appointment of 
Professors and instructors fram 
other institutions. 

Summer Quarter, 1915 
ist Term June 21-—July 28 
2d Term July 29-Sept. 3 

Detailed announcements will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 


BOOKS 


METHOD IN History. By William H. 
Mace. Chicago, New York: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company 

This is a new edition of a book which 
many teachers have found valuable. It 
has been largely rewritten and chapters 
added on such subjects as the relation of 
geography and literature to history. 


Curtp Trarninc. By V. M. Hillyer. 
New York: The Century Company 

As a system of training for young chil- 
dren in the home or the kindergarten 
this book will be found to possess great 
value. It is thoroughly practical and 
in every case tells the reader what to 
do, not merely what to refrain from 
doing. The chapters deal with such sub- 
jects as the formation of habits, social 
training, story telling, rhythmic games, 
occupations, reading and writing, etc. 
Primary teachers, also, would find much 
that is suggestive in these chapters. 


Cuitp Stupy. By the Rev. G. H. 
Dix, M. A. London, New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company 

This is a thoughtful study of the child, 
undertaken primarily for the help and 
guidance of Sunday-school teachers, 
whose zeal is too often greater than their 
knowledge. There seems to be a distinct 
need for just such a book as this. 


PacE STANDARDIZED COURSE IN ENG- 
LIsH. New York City: Pace and Pace 

Teachers that are constantly wrestling 
with the problem of how to teach English 
so as to develop in the students the Aabit 
of correct expression, will welcome the 
Pace Standardized Course in English. 

The Pace Course is botha protest against 
present-day methods of teaching English 
and an attempted solution of many of the 
most perplexing problems that are con- 
stantly arising in the English class-room. 
The word “solution” is used advisedly, 
for the reason that the above course in its 
fundamental aspects has already been 
used by Horatio N. Drury, the author, 
with extraordinary success in a large 
normal school, in a manual training high 
school, and in the educational curricula 
of several of the most progressive business 
organizations of the East. 

Is it not pedagogically proper — indeed, 
is it not the part of common sense—that 
the sentence be made the unit of study 
and that grammar, word usage, and punc- 
tuation be studied in respect to the re- 
lation to the sentence? The Pace Stand- 
ardized Course is founded on that prin- 
ciple. 

One of the distinctive characteristics 
of the Pace Course is the correlation in 
every lesson of grammar, word usage, 
punctuation, and, to a marked degree, 
letter writing and paragraph structure — 
all in terms of the sentence. 

In the Pace Course the student is pro- 
vided with a large number of illustrative 
sentences and paragraphs; and he is 
clearly shown how to use these model sen- 
tences for the purpose of adding a pleasing 
and effective variety to his own style of 
expression. Here and there throughout 
the course desirable sentence types that 
have already been considered are set forth 
again, for the reason that constant repeti- 
tion, reviewing, and summarization have 


Your Ideal of a 
Summer School 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





A BEAUTIFUL campus on the wooded shores 
** of Lake Michigan, a few miles from Chicago 
Great gymnasium, new dormitories, special recrea- 
tion features. 
Liberal Arts— Courses adapted for teachers and 
for those needing additional college credit. Lan- 
guages — Education — History — Literature—Sci- 
ences — Philosophy. 
School of Music— Seventy-two hours of class in- 
struction in Piano-Teaching Methods, Harmony, 
Musical Analysis and History of Music, for $25. 
Also opportunity for an expert private instruction 
in Piano, Violin, Voice or Organ. Under direction 
of Peter C. Lutkin. 
School of Oratory—a Professional School for Study 
in Expression, Physical Training, Debate, Public 
Speaking, Oral English, Children’s Literature, 
Story Telling, Private Instruction, Graduates 
prepared for teaching and public platform. 
June 21 to July 31, 1915 

For Book of Courses and Views, write 

C. $. MARSH, 820 University Hall, Evanston, til. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

Term: July 6th to August 14th 
A variety of courses in the usual subjects lead- 
ing to under-graduate and graduate degrees, 
Systematic Groups of Courses for Elementary 
School Teachers and High School Teachers, 
centered about the School of Observation and 
Model High School. Practical, Systematic and 
Advanced Courses in Psychology, Psychological 
Clinic and Restoration Class. 
All courses open to men and women. Com- 
fortable accommodations in the University 
Dormitories. Library, Houston Hall, Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool open to all students. 
For circular and information address 
J.P. Wickersham Crawford, Director of the Sum- 


mer School, Box 21, Cottons Hall, University of 
Pennsy.vania, Philadelphia, Pa, 





























ANY CHILD WILL PLAY with 


THE FAULKNER PRIMER 


STENCILS — play itself into the elements 
of an education, 


This new system is adapted for home or 
school training, concentrating the child 
mind on simple lessons in writing and 
reading simultaneously. It lays founda- 
tions on which more advanced instruction 
follows easily. 


33 cards, 84x 12 inches, in box with instruc- 
tions, $2.50 by Parcel Post Prepaid. Address 


THE FAULKNER SCHOOL, Dedham, Mass. 











Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plaa is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, whieh ts FREE 
to teachers whose pupils vse one or the of our 
textbovks. The regular fee for this Course is $10. 
Every teacher who evinces a fine professionial spirit, 
and obtains our Teachers’ Certifica'e, becomes an ex- 
pert penman herself, able to demonstrate the art 
skillfully and automatically in her classroom. and finds 
it an easy task to arouse in her pupils a tremendous 
spirit of en‘ hus‘astic admiration andemuiation. Write 
for our free booklet showiog handwritng specimens 
from first-grade pupils in the schools of Hoquiam, 
Wa_hingtou, and for further par.iculars. 


The A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place 32 S.' Wabash Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, ll. 


120 Boylston St., Palmer Building 








Mitchell Tower 


Chicago, Illinois 


a definite place in all well-planned teach- 
ing. 





oston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following oxcellent teachers’ agencies are man. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND Le 











THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 
30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA- 








THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THA is something but if it 


you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that «more. ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency **xiw'you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 











An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

1847 U Street, Washington, D.C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Lil. 343 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 








Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bidg 
New York. N Y. Fiatiron Bidg 
New York Life Bidg 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


Kansa 
Spokane, Wash 


City. Mo 


ne Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. | Yess 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time. 
Our free Booklet tells how to apply for a position. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I[Il. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Registration fee not required in advance. Send for application blank. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Mgr., 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 








This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, J 
PROGRESSIVE AND ‘ 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS 


the PACIFIC TEACHER'S AGENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators inits field. Write to- for our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH. Mgr. 


535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
Appointments con- 


GET IN LINE FOR A BETTER POSITION (nines 2 


tively negotiated for instructors desiring high grade positions in Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Graded and Private Schools Poginesin and Commercial Branches, Music, Art, Physical Training and Domestic 
Science. T4E AGENCY WITH THE PERSONAL SERVICE. V. G. TRUEBLOOD & CO. INC. 
EDUCATORS’ AGENCY, A. P. Goddard, Manager, Y. M. C. A. Building, CHICAGO 





ACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 








re WEST 














It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” 


Tair oe oi =i (eels Beas 
10 A GOOD PROMPT - RELIABLE - EFFICIENT AGENCY 
POSITION! ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 


Register Now! 











— Among the new members of the Sum. 
mer School faculty of the University of 
Virginia will be Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, 
whose work in English literature has jp. 
ternational recognition, and Dr. A [, 
Hall-Quest, who is known in many States 
as an expert in supervised Study, 


THe YounG WomAN Worker. By 
Mary A. Laselle. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: The Pilgrim Press 

The need of better training and stand- 
ards for the woman worker is quite as 
evident as the need of better working con- 
ditions surrounding her hours of labor, 
This book by Miss Laselle, a teacher of 
wide experience in training young girls 
for vocations, contains a world of excellent 
advice and suggestion on almost every 
subject of importance to the working 
woman, from manners and health to her 
relation to society. The book is born of 
practical experience and its wisdom is 
redoubled. 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES IN HOLLANp. 
A Second Reader. By Eulalie Osgood 
Grover. Chicago, New York, London: 
Rand McNally & Company 

The Sunbonnet Babies have already 
won the affection of children and teachers. 
They will enjoy meeting them again in 
this new reading book, and will find Bertha 
Corbett Melcher’s illustrations as delight- 
ful as always. 

SENSE PLAYS AND NUMBER Pays. By 
F. Ashford, B. Sc. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Company 

This book is for very little children. 
While embodying many of Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s ideas of sense training, it de- 
mands no elaborate apparatus and admits 
a mvch greater freedom on the part of the 
instruction. It contains much very sug- 
gestive material. 


RuyMeEs OF LittLe Forks. By Burgess 
Johnson, author of “Rhymes of Little 
Boys,” “Rhymes of Home,” etc. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York: G. P. Pudnam’s Sons 

These poems evince that rare faculty 
of grasping the thought of the child and 
of giving it a natural expression that has 
linked the author’s name with those of 
Eugene Field and of Stevenson as one of 
the masters of juvenile verse. 


Jounny AppLeseeD. By Eleanor At- 
kinson. Illustrated. Post Svo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. New York: Harper & Bros. 

A sympathetic interpretation of a real 
character into whose unusual and quaint 
personality the author has succeeded 
penetrating as she did into the nature 
of the real “Greyfriars Bobby.” All the 
poetry of our early frontier life, with 18 
hardships, its courage, and its geys, 
the pages of the book. 
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Cnawev:— dufplamonit Mh witty Brady 


Bradley’s Outline Maps are the most valuable aids ever devised for the teaching of history 
and geography. As the pupil supplies the details, the topography of the country and important 
events of history are visualized and remembered. 


BRADLEY’S 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR THE CORRELATED TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Are of superior quality. They are lithographed on tough bond paper, perfectly 
adapted to the use of ink, water colors or crayons. They are economical; one 
portfolio of fifty maps supplies an entire class. They comprise a complete 
series covering every grade, adapted to every system of teaching. 








Send for catalogue with detailed descriptions and miniature reproductions of all maps. 


FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER: To any teacher not now using outline maps, we will 
send free on request one complete set of Bradley Maps with suggestions for use. Address our 
nearest agency. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 





Lhese inaps help meso much-lwant all other 
VEOLOAL to know then-Werrle for free seumple - 
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Maypole Dance—J}uchanan School, Davenport, lowa. 


Spring — 
out-of-doors — 
and the Victor 


Take your classes out-of-doors for calisthenics, 
drills and games. The exhilaration of Nature, and the 


rhythm of the Victor will put vim and inspiration into 
the pupils, A feature of the Victor is that it can b: 
carried to the park of playground. The out-of-doors 
work will be enjoyable and profitable. 


Now is the time to prepare for that 
May festival. Get out the Maypole with 
its ribbons, skip and dance to the Victor 
Records. Plan all your out-of-doors 
fetes around the Victor. 

Ask any Victor dealer for a demon- 
stration in your school 
or on the playground. 


—-- Write us “a booklets 
$67.50 special quotation . 
to schools only and full information. 
When the Victor is not in 


use, the horn can be placed . 
un ler the instrument safe and Educational Department 


secure from danger, and the 


cabinet can be locked to pro. = Vietor Talking Machine Co. “HIS a) VOICE” 


tect it from dust and promis- 


— by irresponsible Camden, N. J. 


























